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HOMER AND ENGLISH METRE. 

ON HOMERIC TBANSLATION. 

^OMER has been much and ably talked of, 
and written about of late ; — studies on Ho- 
mer, a shower of translations, and lectures 
and pamphlets on the best method of 
translating. The topic, truly, is a worthy one, and the 
more it is discussed the better ; the writer, accordingly, 
claims a word or two upon it also. He rests his claim 
on familiarity with the subject, and on having translated 
the entire Iliad and Odyssey, almost literally, into Eng- 
lish verse in the Spenserian stanza. The Iliad, with 
preface and notes, was published by Messrs. Longman in 
1854. The work, however, escaped the attention of Mr. 
Worsley, for in the preface to his recent spirited and 
graceful version of the first twelve books of the Odyssey 
in that stanza, he writes in ignorance of its having been 
previously employed in a published translation of the poet 
Under these circumstances, the present writer may be 
allowed the innocent xaup^tjo-K of asserting here that 
his was the first English metrical version of Homer 

B 



2 ON HOMEBIC TBANSLATION. 

that aimed at being literal ; the first that preserved the 
Greek names^ and in the order of the original ; and the 
first in the Spenserian stanza. 

The writer's translation of the Odyssey, a similar 
literal version in the same stanza, but still in manuscript, 
was completed on the 10th of December, 1859. The 
first book of this version is given here in the Appendix, 
preceded by extracts £rom the Iliad, for the purpose of 
easy reference in what he may have to say in the body 
of this treatise. The reader is requested to note that 
the Roman numerals designate the number of the stanza, 
and the other figures the lines of the original to which 
it corresponds. 

For similar convenience of reference, and to abridge 
expression of topics he has already handled, the Preface 
to the author's Iliad is reprinted at the end of the pre- 
sent essay; to which he will at once proceed. 

But, in doing so, he cannot suppress a fear that, of 
the wide field to which it belongs, he may have to cover 
more ground than the bare title of the present work 
would indicate. He will, however, restrict himself as 
far as possible. What he has to say will fall under 
three heads. First, on the Homeric poems themselves ; 
secondly, on the proper metre for English translation 
of them ; thirdly, the advantages of literal metrical 
version. 

I. — As TO THE Poems themselves. 

Among the privileges of being an Englishman, and 
knowing Greek, is free access to the native utterances 
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of the two greatest poets the world has produced, — Ho- 
mer and Shakespeare ; two representative minds, the 
types, in some measure, of ancient and modem times, 
and, certainly, of their respective nations. And that 
foremost people of antiquity had much in common with 
ourselves. Of all the literatures of modem Europe the 
English strikes the writer as most resembling the Greek 
in spirit, and the Latin least. That individuality, which 
was crushed out of the Latin world, had been vivid in 
Greece* while she was herself; and that happy mix- 
ture of it with the social civic spirit, so conspicuous in 
the Greeks, marks also the English, and with the same 
jealousy of undue centralisation. The language of 
freedom in a land of freedom, Greek literature is 
pre-eminently congenial to the English mind. The 
Latin, in its palmiest state, had ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the free ; and this has told upon its literature, 
be it said in full appreciation of its exquisite treasures. 
The Greek politics were nearer to ours than the Latin, 
and the orations of Demosthenes would strike a surer 
chord in English breasts than the finest of Cicero's. In 
this comparison the Spartans are, of course, not in- 
cluded, who left no mark on literature, and in whom 

* I am quite aware that their individuality, after the Homeric 
times, was less than that which the feudal institutions have stamped 
upon us English ; and it were curious to conjecture what would 
have been the fate of Greece had they not been cut up into so 
many states ; had the basileits not so early died out among them, or 
had their hatred of the tyrannut been less intense, and their efforts 
directed to controlling and regulating his power, instead of its ex- 
tinction. 
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their peculiar institutions produced a rigidity very alien 
to the elastic spirit which characterized the Greeks in 
general, and culminated in the Athenians. 

And as with the nations so with their types, for 
Homer and Shakespeare, with apparent points of differ- 
ence, have more in common. Both are pre-eminently 
national, and both surpassing all others in knowledge of 
human nature, and the faculty of representing it. The 
dramatic power is identical in both. Shall I say it? the 
men are the same with difference of time, language, and 
manners. A Pythagorean of these days might well 
believe that he of Scio had reappeared on the banks of 
the Avon. Through all antiquity and modern times 
no two might better have exchanged parts. Homer in 
England, under Elizabeth and James, had stirred our 
English hearts with those marvellous plays, and Shake- 
speare in Greece, and among those heroes old, had 
poured out the wondrous epos of the hero's wrath, and 
the patient wise one's wanderings ; had touched off 
Helen and Nausicaa with the same delicate pencil, and 
rendered Achilles the justice which he has denied him 
in the Troilus and Cressida. I speak strongly of their 
identity from long familiarity with both, and from a 
central point within me, which is touched by both. For 
it seems to me, that, to ignore the identity in two au- 
thors separated by time, manners, and subject, to dis- 
tinguish between Homer and Shakespeare, by ascribing 
the wild and turbid to the latter, and fail to discern the 
same serene intellect in both, because it is working on 
different materials with different aim, would be in the 
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Ughest degree unphilosophlc, and like denying the 
identity of fire because it softens iron and hardens clay. 

All^ indeed, cannot read these wonderful poems in 
the original ; but all may with profit and pleasure do so 
in translation. And, although the best translation will 
be inadequate to represent their lustre, the poorest will 
be profitable to read, provided only it be honest, and 
aim at presenting the original as it is, without shrinking 
from the strange, or endeavouring to twist and turn it 
to modem notions, in the spirit of certain church- 
wardens in times past, who white-washed old oak carvings 
that seemed to them dingy and queer. 

The Iliad and Odyssey stand out distinct from all 
other poems of antiquity, with a special claim upon our 
attention. For, unlike the ^neid of Virgil, for in- 
stance, which is at best but an expression of the poetic 
mind of its author, and tells us nothing of the world 
around him, these, besides being marvellous as poems, 
far transcending all others of ancient times, are living 
pictures of the human life and manners of the period 
and peopte to which the poems belong. The nearest 
approach to this characteristic with us we have in the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, which, 
to the extent of it, throws up so vivid a picture of Eng- 
lish life in his day. Indeed, the father of English 
poetry is quite of the Homeric stamp, genuine and 
shrewd, and self-possessed, direct and picturesque, 
graphic and simple, and of a keen ear for the tuneful 
in our tongue, as his having, at that early period of it, 
matured and bequeathed us the beautiful five-accent or 
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ten-syllable heroic line abundantly proves. Certain 
coarseness in many parts^ but very separable from the 
rest^ and due to the rudeness of the age he lived in^ are 
drawbacks to indiscriminate reading of him at this day. 
But it seems to me that every English student of the 
classics, who cares for them in their poetic aspect, will 
do well to be familiar with him, and in his own utterance, 
and not as interpreted by Dryden, a worthy poet, truly, 
but who has not dealt worthily by Chaucer. One other 
great and original poet the student should be equally at 
home with. Burns, whose kindred spirit has well earned 
him the title of the Shakespeare of Scotland. By 
marking the method of working of all these poets, 
Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Bums, and ac- 
counting to himself for the points of difference and re- 
semblance, he will have made more progress in entering 
into the spirit, not only of the modem poets, but of the 
ancient, than from volumes of excellent commentary. 
The writer speaks from some experience of both me- 
thods. But, lest he be suspected of meditating another 
Tale of a Tub, he will quit this digression, and, as he 
hopes, digress no more. 

The life-picturing quality, which we have mentioned 
as marking Homer, is of the essence of what, in my 
Preface to the Iliad, I have called the Real ^ Epic, to 
designate that which is contemporaneous with the man- 
ners it depicts, and to distinguish it from the Artificial 
Epic, where the manners are remote from the age of 
the poet. The real epic is as historic and contemporary 
as a ballad, and the Iliad and Odyssey were so far ballad- 
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like, that they were in the early metre of the country, 
and were intelligible to the meanest of the people, as 
an oration would be by a popular speaker at a meeting 
of his fellow-townsmen about their common concerns. 
And, being what the common people were expected to 
understand, the poem itself is so far a fair measure of 
what the people knew ; which cannot be said of any 
epic of the artificial class, ancient or modem. But it is 
of the people's intelligence, be it noted, that the poems 
would be a measure, and not necessarily a limit of the 
poet's ; for, whatever his knowledge, however profound 
his philosophy, he could only utter what they would 
readily receive as the winged words were issuing from 
his lips. The open-air character, both of poem and 
audience, would preclude the utterance of his profoiinder 
solitary musings, however these may have coloured, and 
flavoured, and enriched the stream of either epos. 

But, although these poems form a very graphic pic- 
ture, we should err in supposing them the entire picture 
of Greek life and habits at the period. In the Iliad we 
have the Greek army in campaign, and in the Odyssey 
the maritime adventures of one of its chieftains. And 
the Greek customs, habits, religion, and thought, come 
out directly or indirectly in both. But our inferences 
must b% with caution. We must guard against the 
vulgar mistake that, because the Iliad, like Napier's 
History of the Peninsular War, is much about battles, 
therefore the Greeks loved war. Nor from the Odys- 
sey must we infer that Odysseus or his companions 
loved the sea. On the contrary, no brave people ever 
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less liked war for its own sake than those very heroes 
and their followers before Troy ; and in the Iliad war 
is repeatedly named with epithets of opprobrium and 
aversion^ that strikiDglj contrast with what we have in 
writers of the middle ages,— jovial old Froissart, for 
example. And for the sea, it was the Greeks' aversion, 
and never taken to lovingly, as with the sea-kings of 
Scandinavia. This aversion, however, I believe was 
utterly unmixed with fear. It was not the danger, but 
the restraint and personal inconvenience of a sea-life 
that grounded their dislike. It interfered with their 
habits of bathing and anointing, and practice of athletic 
exercises. The adventures of Odysseus and the voyages 
of Sinbad differ in the latter being voluntary. Odysseus 
would have avoided going to Troy if he could, and re- 
turned from it straight to Ithaca if he might. 

However, not to run this head too far, suflSce it that 
no poems ever better deserved all the pains a translator 
can bestow on them, than the Iliad and Odyssey ; and 
none in which it more behoves him to be on his guard 
against foreign influences, his own learning even, lest 
he import the ideas of a later Greek literature into 
these, which are broadly divided from it in many re- 
spects. Otherwise he may fall into anachronisms at 
variance with the poems, as representing the thought of 
the period. Homer is his own best interpreter ; ancient 
Greek scholiasts, even, being often wide of the mark. 

But, after all that the most pains-taking translator 
may have done, there is one thing, indispensable to the 
appreciation of any ancient poem, that the reader must 
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bring with him, and that is, an openness to receive 
things, and a capacity of looking at them from the an- 
cients' point of view instead of his own. For to judge 
of an author's book it seems but trivial to say that you 
must know his aim. That aim, in an ancient poet, is 
to please his contemporaries. Any faithful translation, 
therefore, would present much that would be strange 
and new to readers of other countries, and later times. 
And, on the other hand, to avoid this in translation, and 
nervously shrink from what seems strange to a modem 
reader, and exclude what the ancient would call for, but 
a modern repudiate, is, perhaps, the surest recipe for 
eliminating all that is characteristic in the original, and 
producing a very indifferent modem poem in its stead. 
Assuming, therefore, that the reader repudiates any 
such perversion of a translator's office, I proceed to the 
next head. 

II. — On the proper Metre for English Trans- 
lation OF the Iliad and Odyssey. 

On this my opinion frtmkly is that in English 
metrical translation, from whatever language, the 
metre should be English, and the translator do as 
the original author had done, consult the requirements 
of the tongue in which he is writing ; so that Spen- * 
serian stanza should not be exacted in Grreek version of 
the Faery Queen, for example, nor hexameter in Eng- 
lish Iliad or Odyssey. I am aware, however, of a 
growing opinion to the contrary, and of a certain gene- 
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ral expectation among scholars that, when the proper 
man to do it comes, the Iliad and Odyssey shall appear 
in the full lustre of their original metre. When the 
thing is done it will prove itself, solvttur ambulando, it 
is said. And when it comes to that I shall hail it with 
pleasure, and none the less for its being an unexpected 
one. It is difficult to think at all without a certain 
tenacity of what comes of it; but I flatter myself with 
not holding by my opinion so firmly as not gladly to 
let go of it for a better. In the meantime the following 
are among the grounds of my not being sanguine as to 
the advent of the coming pedestrian, who is to walk 
into popular English acceptance at hexameter pace. 

The philosophy of Shakespeare's lines — " A jest's 
prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it," yields a 
principle which, if applied to poetry, would have saved 
much spasm in versifying by prescribing the limits with- 
in which new experiments are possible. For the pros- 
perity of all attempts in verse must ultimately rest with 
the ear to which it is addressed ; and the requirements 
of this are according to the language. 

A verse or line consists of words arranged in a cer- 
tain rhythm, usually different from prose, but in which 
the words separately are pronounced exactly as in prose. 
Poetic licence, indeed, sparingly deviates by marking 
words out of their accent, when driven by stress of 
metre, but the licence is grudgingly yielded in long 
works, and is absolutely inadmissible in short ones, and, 
with the progress of poetry, almost disappears from the 
works of the best poets. From the above description 
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it follows that words are fragments of the poetic melo- 
dies of a language^ and that^ whatever the language, no 
verse is possible in it but that of which the words be 
fragments. 

With this we see clearly how, in Greek and Latin, 
they should early have taken to hexameter, as the words, 
for the most part, are fragments of hexameter ; being 
either whole feet, or parts of feet, that easily range and 
cluster into that verse without requiring the words to 
be separately pronounced otherwise than in prose, yield- 
ing spondees as well as dactyls in abundance. In Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, even if you discharge quantity 
and content you with accent, we are helplessly deficient 
in spondees, without which the hexameter is as tasteless 
a metre as can well be imagined, and perfectly impotent 
to express the flexible and varied melodies that the an- 
cients have drawn from it, with a free command of both 
kinds of feet of which it is composed. 

In the line or verse the poet is limited by the exi- 
gencies of his tongue ; he cannot vanquish prosody and 
please as a poet. But in grouping the lines, whether he 
will rhyme or not, or rhyme with consecutive or alter- 
nate lines, in strophe or stanza, or what not, here opens 
a large field for his rhythmic powers ; and he may em- 
ploy them to any extent, from the simple ballad to the 
most orchestral ode. And here he may import, perhaps, 
from foreign lands if he will. 

But to require of a poet to alter the single line, and 
turn it from the melodies of his own tongue, and forego 
its flexibility and native prosody, and try a measure 
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utterly alien to it and them^ is planting him in purga- 
tory, which is no road to the promised paradise. For 
the only possible object of translating an ancient poet, 
say Homer, in hexameter verse, is to do with it what 
he did with it, to write, not hexameter merely, but such 
hexameter, and in such tone, as Homer wrote it in the 
same parts. But to give a lilting line all galloping off, 
like colts in a field, in a string of dactyls, where the 
original moved in stately measure, with rich admixture 
of spondees, would hardly be doing what Homer did 
with it, and certwnly not worth crucifying our own 
rhythmic tongue for. 

Do the advocates of this measure in English reflect 
that of the ancient poets who wrote in it, the hexameter 
of each was characteristic of him; that the hexameter, 
for instance, of Hesiod in the Works and Days was 
quite another thing from the hexameter of Homer in 
either Iliad or Odyssey; and that, though Virgil, 
Homer, and Juvenal all wrote hexameters, the hexa- 
meters of the Ars Poetica or Epistle to the Pisos, are 
very different from those of the ^neid or Georgics ; 
that the Satires of Horace and Juvenal in this point 
differ to a degree that it would be ludicrous to exchange 
them ; and that it would have been a serious mistake to 
have rendered the varied, but majestic and earnest and 
fiill-toned metre of Homer by the inimitably graceful, 
but lighter, measure of the Satires and Epistles of the 
friend of Maecenas ? 

Any one familiar with these authors in the original 
will feel the force of this, and, at the same time, the utter 
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hopelessness of getting any English hexameter to come 
nearer the matter than that of Horace in Latin, which 
is altogether alien to it. 

Nothing would more surprise me than a translation in 
English hexameter which should represent the rhythmic 
aims of the original in the first seven lines of the open- 
ing of the Iliad, with the exquisite dirge-like effect of 
the spondees in the fourth and fifth lines. If we can- 
not give them in English hexameter, what is it good for 
as a special representing of the original ? If any think 
he can, let him try ; and, while his hand is in, extend it 
to the eleventh line, where the cause of inflicting the 
pestilence is emphasized by five consecutive spondees 
following the initial dactyl of the verse ; an effect which 
is heightened by the three long syllables with which the 
next line conunences, and which, with the pause, com- 
pletes a most expressive metrical emphasis of the out- 
rage and its author. 

OuvEKa Tov Xfiayjv virifxna a^rri^a 

And again, how render the spondaic line that gives 
such force to the priest's pleading, where he closes with 
urging the power of Apollo? A run of dactyls brings 
you rapidly to the fearful name, which takes two 
spondees in the utterance ; and the word expressing the 
reverence is emphasized by having its first and last 
syllable long, and being placed in marked relation to 
the object of it by their occupying the extremities of 
the line ; the former beginning, the latter ending it, 
*Aiofiivot Atof ulov EKnffoXov 'Aoroxx^va. 



.. . ..V. u-^ HI a rn)[)HnLr sea ? 
The conclusion is that il' yoi 
meter where Homer gives quit* 
allegro for an andante movemen 
80,) you gain nothing in proxir 
that which is called, indeed, by 
alien in tone. It were far bett* 
natural English verse, which, not 
of the original, any more than a 
the canvas, will better render th 
verse in which we English write « 
which leaves us the whole range 
the purpose, instead of thrusting 
of it. 

Concluding, therefore, for an E: 
sort, I shall not, however, detain t 
cassion oF what sort, but refer him 
Iliad, where I have taken leave t 
values of the hexameter and the 

shall r>n*^*'*-'^ 
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twelve or fourteen. But as for the grouping of these 
ten-syllable lines^ I see no objection to blank verse, if 
the poet can manage the cadences, which, to my feeling, 
are rather exacting and difficult out of original com- 
position, where the free thought dictates its own pace 
and removes all difficulty. Nor can I see any objection 
to rhyme, whether in the couplet, which need not clench 
with every two lines, as Pope has brilliantly wrought 
with it, in his Episties, and Rape of the Lock, and Art 
of Criticism, but may open out in the full sweep and 
cadence of Dryden ; or in alternate rhymes, in almost 
any combination the poet-translator may choose, so that 
he feel the metre to be in the tone in which he would 
have written that very matter were it his own. But the 
preference over them all, in the absence of special 
qualification in the particular translator, I still continue 
to give to the Spenserian as a vehicle of translation, and 
especially for close and literal version of Homer. Some, 
indeed, have objected to it as cutting Homer in lengths, 
and stopping the flow of the narrative. How stanzas 
of nine lines can sensibly obstruct the flow of a narra- 
tive where the sentences consist often of one line, some- 
times two lines, and seldom exceed three, I leave to the 
ingenious to determine. Others, again, have thought 
that, even in original composition, the difficulty of the 
stanza tempts the poet to introduce matter alien to 
his thoughts, in order to eke it out, and therefore in- 
creases the tendency to write one line for sense, and 
one for rhyme. This seems plausible, but there is no- 
thing in it He is little likely to be terse in other 



.c...^v. ci.- liicis exco])t iiirures, tlic 
refuse the r()ll(>\vii)L:; in both kii 
the Odyssey, which is given at 
and which, I suppose, will be adi 
gists in the original of 444 lines 
459 ; while that of Pope reachet 
and Chapman's, 682. The Sp< 
respect, therefore, does not suffi 
the other metres. Nor is this a 
first book. On the contrary, of t 
version consists of 12,053 lines, 
than the original, which has 12, 
reaches 14,148 ; Cowper's first < 
Chapman's the amazing total of 1< 
With this formidable array of 
at the third and concluding portio 

III. — The Advantages of L 
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ment here, aild illustrate, partly from my own versions^ 
and partly from others, and of the latter, Cowper's, 
chiefly from his reputed closeness. Etiquette of author- 
ship would, of course, preclude my drawing on con- 
temporary translators. 

And, in illustrating from Cowper, I would be dis- 
tinctly understood as not for a moment characterizing 
his translation ; but merely, in each instance, taking it 
as authoritatively showing the effect in that place of 
the neglect or observance of the principle I may be 
enforcing. 

But, in disclaiming all intention of criticising my 
predecessors, I must be allowed to record here my re- 
spect for a true poet, whose simplicity and love of 
nature, at a period when those qualities were not in the 
ascendant, would have seemed to point him out as the 
proper translator of Homer. And, if he has failed to 
come up to the expectations that his own poems would 
raise, it may be partly attributed, I think, to one cause 
— a relic of the superstition he had broken through in 
his own writing, viz. that epic poetry should be starched, 
stately, and grandiose ; which happens to be true enough 
of Virgil, who is too prone to utter the simplest thing 
with a grandiloquence that is the very reverse of the 
ease and simplicity of Homer. This notion of the 
grand style put Cowper upon trammelling his blank 
verse to a degree that rendered it a harder medium 
for close translation than the rhyme, which he repu- 
diated on that very ground. The least satisfactory 
portions of Cowper's excellent version appear to me 

c 
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to be the level parts which in Homer are natural^ but 
in which his translator seemed to think he wanted 
bracing up. The use of " beam** for a spear^ ** enforcing 
his long beam," for " thrusting his spear," Odyss. xxii. 
295, is among the frequent instances. 

With this tribute to a great predecessor I will pro- 
ceed, and in putting in a plea for literal metrical trans- 
lation, which Cowper's is very far from being, I would 
not be understood as feeling distaste for that which is 
not so. Every mode of rendering a foreign poem by 
one whose spirit is in harmony with his original will 
have worthy result. And my view of the matter 
amounts to this, that of such a poet as Homer there 
should be, besides other translations, a literal metrical 
one in the language. 

Literal metrical version, both from its difficulty, and 
its little scope for original power, will never be very 
popular with translators. Neither is it desirable or 
practicable with all poems. It is a sort of engraving 
which will give invaluable results from high originals, 
although it be compelled to renounce colour. Such 
poetry, then, whose characteristic is colour, with little 
else, in other words, whose beauty is imtranslatable, as 
lyric poetry, for the most part, will lose incalculably in 
the process. It is accordingly fittest for poetry that 
hath body and bone in it; best adapted, therefore, 
for rendering the very early poets, whose objectivity in 
picturing people and manners gives the translation its 
value, and, at the same time, takes from its difficulty. 
For literal version of such, as compared with what lacks 
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that objectivity, is like drawing from the original or 
from a copy of it Such is the posture of a translator 
of Homer or Virgil. Homer is nature, Virgil but a 
copy of him ; and literal translation of the latter, from 
his vagueness, gives no field of choice whatever beyond 
the expression before you. In Homer the thing is 
brought out definitely, and with sharp precision, and 
you can picture it bodily with little or no fear of mis- 
apprehension, however you may doubt your own ability 
of linming from the life. 

The difierence between Homer and Virgil in this 
particular is partly in the poet, but more in the age in 
which he lived. Objectivity may be, and is, the quality, 
to some degree, of every great poet in a modern and 
artificial state of society, as of Dante, for example, and 
Shakespeare ; but in the early and primitive states it is 
an indispensable quality of all poets who get any hear- 
ing at all of their countrymen. We find it more or less 
in all early ballads. Virgil, be it observed, for those 
who are not conversant in these matters, was a modem 
poet, not merely in point of chronology, but as regards 
the state of society in which he lived. For all practical 
purposes he was as far removed, in manners, thought, 
faith in their mythology, artificial civilisation, and so 
forth, from the times of Homer as we are ourselves. 
For it is not chronology but the state of society that 
determines this. Literal version, in my point of view, 
would be as inappropriate to the rendering of a Latin 
poet of Virgil's day as to a German or French of our 
own. 
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It is of productions of the early states of society that 
literal translation is so telling. How it tells in such 
case no reader of our noble literal version of the Scrip- 
ture need be reminded. Its value consists, among 
other advantages, especially in this, that it makes the 
translator stronger than himself. I mean that it enables 
him to give a faithful rendering, which shall be tho- 
roughly understood in its full significance by another^ 
though it appear dark to himself. I will give an in- 
stance from our own version, and from the fine old Ger- 
man of Luther, in which our translators are literal, and 
beat the great Reformer by rigorously sticking to what 
they felt to be the letter, while he produces what he 
thought the spirit of the passage. It occurs twice in 
Exodus, and once in Deuteronomy, xiv. 21, where, in 
our Bible, it is rendered, " Thou shalt not seethe a kid 
in his mother's milk." But Luther, expressing what 
he thought to be the significancy of these words, trans- 
lates it as referring to the cooking a kid, not in its 
mother's milk, but while the mother is suckling it. 
**Du soUst das Bocklein nicht kochen, weil es noch 
seine Mutter sauget" In a sensible note on the passage 
in the Nuremberg folio Bible, ed. 1731, the literal 
rendering of the Hebrew is preferred, the annotator 
considering that it pointed at the heathen superstition 
of boiling a kid in its mother's milk, and sprinkling their 
fields with it to make them fertile. Be that as it may, 
the English version lets in the gloss, which the German 
excludes, and the value of it is the same whether the 
English translators knew of the custom or not 
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The possibility of a literal translation conveying to a 
differently circumstanced reader a clearer notion of the 
passage than the translator himself had^ from want of 
dome piece of knowledge in possession of the former^ 
comes out curiously in that passage in the Canticle : — 
** Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for an 
armoury, whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all 
shields of mighty men." (Solomon's Song, iv. 4.) The 
simile, to say the least, is not of apparent aptness; 
strange to us, strange to our translators, strange to 
Luther, who differs from them in rendering the disputed 

nVB7ri7, (which may, perhaps, be found to designate 
** many projections," or " suspension-hooks,") mit brust- 
wehvy with a parapet. Light, however, is cast on the 
passage by extending to this also Mr. Layard's illus- 
tration of a passage in Ezekiel, at p. 388 of his Nineveh, 
vol. ii. ed. 1849: — " The castles of the maritime people, 
whose conquest is recorded by the Konyunjik bas- 
reliefs, are distinguished by the shields hung round the 
walls." This peculiarity appears to illustrate a passage 
in Ezekiel concerning Tyre : — " The men of Arvad 
with thine army were upon thy walls round about, and 
the Gammadims were in thy towers : they hanged their 
shields upon thy walls round about." (Ezekielxxvii. 11.) 
Mr. Layard, indeed, states there is no other allusion 
to the custom in Scripture, but it seems to me that it 
admirably illustrates the passage before us; for the 
shields hanging outside the parapet would suggest a 
necklace of shield-shaped beads or pieces round the 
neck, and so the simile be apt and complete. 
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With similar feeling of the value of literal translation^ 
I prefer to Luther's our Prayer-book version of the 
Psalm cxix. 131 : — ** I opened my mouth and drew in 
my breath : for my delight was in thy commandments." 
Luther renders the words in italics by ** begehre^ " de- 
sire ;" recording the emotion instead of describing it by 
its physical effect on the organs of breathing, as in the 
original, which by its expression lets in the notion of 
surprise, astonishment, mingling with the desire, and so 
harmonizes with a preceding verse : — ^^ Thy testimonies 
are wonderful." 

Literal rendering may be very servile in the opinion 
of some, but, well weighed, it will be found to be a 
fruitful service. For, if we consider it, there are few 
relations more intimate than that of a man and his 
thought, where he really thinks, for it is so far the out- 
come of his very life and being up to that time. He 
so thinks because he is thus or thus, is so constituted, 
and so trained by himself and others. And as his 
thought, so his utterance. His speech bewrayeth him. 
And what is true of the individual, in this view, is em- 
phatically so of a people. Its life, its history, is in its 
tongue ; their minds dwell therein, as their bodies in- 
habit the land in which they live. A literal version, 
therefore, that holds closely by the very expression of 
an ancient production will present it best. So only 
that the syntax of the tongue it is turned to be not vio- 
lated, it matters not how strange the matter conveyed. 
Indeed, as of an ancient people and their poetry we like 
to know, as to the manners and thought, both the points 
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of resemblance and the points of difference in relation 
to our own, it is hard to conceive how it can become 
a translator's duty to sacrifice either. I am quite sure 
too anxious a desire of conforming to our own modes of 
thought and expression would have deprived us of 
much exquisite narrative of the first order, even in a 
literary point of view, in the very Scriptures. I know 
not, with our tendency to abridged expression of that 
which in ancient narrative is given pictorially and at full, 
and on the principle of approximation to English ideas, 
and the removal of all that could strike the reader as 
strange, what will be thought, in the account of Jacob 
and Esau, of substituting, " They met and embraced 
with every demonstration of respect on Jacob's part, 
and of affection on Esau's, and emotion in both," for, 
'^ He bowed himself to the ground seven times, until he 
came near to his brother. And Esau ran to meet him, 
and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him : 
and they wept" (Gen. xxxiii. 3, 4.) 

The literal is here clearly the one that preserves the 
spirit which has evaporated in the other. But such 
things are not done, the reader will say. With the 
Scriptures certmnly not; reverence hitherto has de- 
terred the boldest in that quarter. But trenchant 
abridgment of Homer in our language there has been ; 
for instance, in the strange, but, in many parts, vigorous 
version of Hobbes. Abridgment, however, is not the 
usual form of departure in translation. 

Translation may be of three sorts. The first is very 
freej in which you go upon the compensation principle. 
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giving what you suppose as good as the original^ with 
tacit hope of its being better, rather than rendering 
what you find there; giving what you suppose your 
author might have said with equal advantage, rather 
than hampering yourself with what he did say ; and 
with a poor author, and a strong translator, I do not 
know but this may be the better mode, nay, the beat, 
next to letting the author alone altogether. 

The second method gives the thought of the original^ 
but takes a latitude in its expression: what in the 
original was concrete, the translator, if it answer his 
purpose, feels at liberty to render in the abstract, and 
vice versd. 

The third method aims at giving both the thought 
and the manner of its expression. All three methods have 
their advocates, and may be, in some measure, illustrated 
by the following versions of the same passage in the 
Greek; being Homeric expression of man's nature, and 
his behaviour according as things go well with him or 
the reverse. 

0^^£v oKiivoTE^ov youa TpepBi avOpoi'jroiOy 
HavTov oo'tra re ycuav em iryeUi re km ifjrei. 
Ou fih yaf wore pn^) kokov TTBia-ea-Oou omaa-Uj 
"Opp a^triiv ira^ix^^^ ^^oi fca) yoivar o^i^y 
'Axx' oTf iri MM Xuy^a ^$oi fAOxa^eg rsyiscao'if 
Km ra pe^ei aefia(6fjLSvog rerXtiOTi Ou/jm, 
ToTog yif voog e<rr)v ewix^ovlvv avBpd'jruv 
Olov ZTC Yifjucp ayrio'i Tarwf avJfwv t£ 6euv rs, 
Kai yap eyaf wot £fM>^ov ev av^patriv oAjSio^ uvm, 
rioX^ot i' aroj-dox' e^iia $iri Ma) kol^tu UKOiv^ 
TLargi r ifif mauvog xai efMiai Kaaiyvntoiciv, 
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Toil fjLtj Tig woTE 'jrafiirav avii^ a9sfju<mog stfif 
*Aax* ys a-iy^ Jw^a fif«y tx^S 5tt« iiiohv, 

Odyss, 2. 130-142. 

" Of all things breathing, or that creep on earth, 
Nouorht is more wretched than a human birth. 
Blessed men think never thej can cursed be, 
While any power lasts to move a knee. 
But when the blessed Grods make them feel that smart, 
That fled their faith so, as thej had no heart 
Thej bear their sufferings, and, what well they might 
Have clearly shunnedf thej then meet in despite. 
The mind of man flies still out of his way, 
Unless God guide and prompt it every daj. 
I thought me once a blessed man with men. 
And fashioned me to all so counted then. 
Did all injustice like them, what for lust, 
Or any pleasure, never so unjust 
I could by power or violence obtain. 
And gave them both in all their powers the rein, 
Bold of my fathers and my brothers still ; 
While which held good my arts seemed never ill. 
And thus is none held simply good or bad, 
But as his will is either missed or had. 
All goods 6od*s gifts man calls, howe'er he geta them, 
And so takes all, what price soe*er God sets them, 
Says nought how ill they come, nor will control 
That ravine in him, though it cost his soul.** 

Chapmaii*8 Odyssey^ xym. 188-211. 

" Of all that breathes, or groveling creeps on earth. 
Most vain is man ! calamitous by birth ; 
To-day with power elate, in strength he blooms ; 
The haughty creature on that power presumes: 
Anon from heaven a sad reverse he feels ; 
Untaught to bear, *gain8t heaven the wretch reheU. 
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For man is changeful, as his bliss or woe ; 
Too high when prosp*roas, when distrest too low. 
There was a daj, when with the scornful great 
I swelled in pomp and arrogance of state ; 
Proud of the power that to high birth belongs ; 
And used that power to justify mj wrongs. 
Then let not man be proud : but firm of mind. 
Bear the best humblj, and the worst resigned ; 
Be dumb when heaven afflicts I** 

Popb's Odyueyj XTin. 156-171- 

'* Earth nourishes, of all that breathe or creep, 
No creature weak as man ; for while the Gods 
Grant him prosperity and health, no fear 
Hath he, or thought, that he shall ever mourn ; 
But when the Gods with evils unforeseen 
Smite him, he bears them with a grudging mind ; 
For such as the complexion of his lot 
By the appointment of the Sire of all. 
Such is the colour of the mind of man. 
I, too, have been familiar in mj daj 
With wealth and ease, but I was then self-willed, 
And many wronged, emboldened by the thought 
Of my own father's and my brethren's power. 
Let no man, therefore, be unjust, but each 
Use modestly what gifts soe'er of heaven." 

CowPEB*8 Odysseyy xviu. 169-173. 

^ No feebler thing than man the earth doth feed 
Of all whate*er on earth do breathe, or crawling yede. 

XV. 132-140. 
For he ne*er thinks to suffer after-ill 
Wiule gods grant weal, and nimbly stir his knees. 
But when with woes blest gods his measure fill, 
He grudging bears, with suflTring spirit, these. 
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For mind of earthly men b as it please 
The. Sire of men, and of the gods divine, 
To shape their lot. I once *mong men had ease. 
And manj mad things did, hy brute incline 
Of strength and force, and on mj sire relied and brethren 
mine. 

XVI. 141- 
Let none be lawless then, but silent hold 
What gifts gods give." 

Babt£r*8 Odyssey^ MS., book xviu. stanzas 14-16. 

In regard to those who rather dip in books than read 
them, and may chance to open here, it may be proper, 
before commenting on the above, to repeat that I am 
only illustrating a principle, and not for a moment com- 
paring the translations from which the passages are 
taken. The loosest translation will be sometimes close, 
the closest may be sometimes loose ; but a passage of 
any translation may illustrate a principle, although the 
general character of the version be not that of the 
particular passage. With this prefatory caution, I will 
proceed to say a word or two on all four renderings of 
the Greek. 

On Chapman's be it noted that, besides much else, 
the words in italics, " what well they might have clearly 
shunned," are not in the original, and could not have 
been, as they contradict the Homeric notions on man's 
control over the incidents of life, and his ability to 
avoid what the gods ordain him. The philosophy of the 
passage in Homeric sense points at the folly of thought- 
less enjoyment of health and prosperity without looking 
to a reverse ; not in the least suggesting escape from it 
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by foresight, but blaming childish impatience under 
what, in the alternation of good and evil in this life, 
might have been expected, and should be borne accord- 
ingly. It is the philosophy of Job — " Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil ?" — the philosophy of Job, mark you, but not the 
piety, and resignation to divine will. And, therefore, 
the rendering of Pope, for we will now speak of him, 
errs as a translation, because it gives a Christian ex- 
pression of the Greek Pagan's prudential sentiment; 
for " 'gainst heaven the wretch rebels " is the language 
of one who believes in this life as a state of probation, 
and in God's providence as ordering what happens to 
us for our discipline and from his love for us. Of the 
" uses of adversity " in this sense Homer had no notion. 
Of this life as a state of probation, of moral preparation 
for another, there is no hint in Iliad or Odyssey, nor 
could there have been with the dreary views of a future 
state disclosed in it, — a state in which the exceptionally 
wicked are tortured, but in which the virtuous are not 
happy. 

Homer, in his anthropomorphism, substantially con- 
ceived of the gods as superior men, superior mainly in 
power, knowledge, happiness, if you will, and longevity; 
of which the last only was without limit. Omnipotence, 
omnipresence, omniscience, you could not predicate 
even of Zeus, as the calling up of Briareus to help him 
quell a conspiracy of the gods, and again, the deceit 
successfully practised on him by Here in Mount Ida, 
sufficiently prove. 
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Nor In morals do they show themselves superior to 
their worshippers, whose manners they seemed to reflect, 
and in their passions and caprices they were the same. 
By overstrained ingenuity, indeed, it is possible to ex- 
tract something in the two poems, from stray expressions, 
that may remotely savour of a better theology, as che- 
mistry discovers sugar in wood ; but after all a log is 
not sugar-cane, and timber will go but a small way in 
grocery. And on any ground it is better to limit these 
indications to the places in which they occur in the text, 
and not improvise them where they do not. Homer's 
utterance, in the passage before us, is a purely pruden- 
tial reflection on the uncertainty of fortune, and the 
folly of peevish impatience under what is without re- 
medy ; but no hint is intended of the irreverence of such 
impatience as regarded the gods. Of them he rather 
conceived as not caring in what mood those they afflicted 
bore it. The mirth of Olympus might, indeed, be moved 
by ridiculous writhing of the sufferers ; but the wrath 
of the gods was reserved for the prosperity that touched 
their jealousy. The prosperous man it was who needed 
be careful how he drew their attention by praising his 
own lot too highly, or allowing it to be so praised in his 
presence without contradiction, or he might presently 
expect a reverse. With this sentiment Menelaus, in the 
Fourth Odyssey, hastens to deprecate the praise of his 
palace by Telemachus, and is anxious to show that his 
lot has been far from enviable. 

This will forcibly recall to the classic reader Solon's 
similar sentiment in Herodotus, I. 32, where, to the 
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remonstrance of Croesus for not congratulating the mo- 
narch on his felicity, the philosopher answers: — "O 
Croesus, thou askest touching human affairs of me who 
know the power divine to be jealous and disturbing.'' 
To 6uou iroiy ioy p^ovi^iy rs xa\ rapa^dh^. And tO 
me it is a matter of marvel that writers, both ancient 
and modem, should have been at the pains of fixing 
Herodotus with this unpalatable sentiment, as if he had 
foisted it on Solon, and as if it did not quite accord 
with the old mythology of the Greeks. Certainly it is 
not at variance with the tenor of Iliad and Odyssey, and 
clearly-found emphatic expression in Calypso's speech 
to Hermes : — 

Odyss. E. 118. 

" Hard are ye, gods, above all envious ye." 

Barter's Odyssey^ MS., book v. stanza 14. 

On Cowper's version of the lines we are considering, 
I have only to observe that he puts abstractedly " health '* 
for the concrete ^^ nimbly stir his knees " of the original, 
and *^ mourn" for "suffer evil afterwards," that the " un- 
foreseen " of the fifth line of the extract is not in the 
Greek, and seems virtually included before. 

Of my own version I have only to note that, with 
Cowper, I refer the disputed dptTriv to the prosperity of 
the individual, and the rest to his personal health and 
activity, the " health and wealth " of our Prayer-book ; 
but " wealth '' having abated somewhat of its older 
meaning, I preferred taking the kindred word, which 
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has retained it. The Xvypot TsXi<ru<n I take to be a com- 
pleting^ filling up his woes, t. e. the measure of them, 
and alludes to the notion of man's measure of good and 
evil in this life ; and that if he have the good in long 
course, the ill, be sure, is at hand ; for his measure 
must be complete. This sentiment is illustrated in the 
story of the Ring of Polycrates, and caused the Egyp- 
tian king to break off relations with one whose ill he 
judged to be near from his previous uninterrupted good 
fortune. (Herod, iii. 43.) 

The passage in the Odyssey is in the tone of that 
remarkable one of the Iliad :— 

*X2^ ya^ k'jreMXua-avTO 6so) iti>ioTa'i PpoToTa-tj 
Zueiv axvufAivou;' ounoi it r' oucnin^ Bta-l, 
Aoici ya^ ri mdoi KaTcucEtaTou h Aiog ouiei, 
Aa^uVy olsL iiiaaij Koxav, ETe^og Sbj iauv* 
^rii fjih xafifju^a^ iuvi Zeug TepTTiHe^auvo^, 
"Ay^TB fjiiv re MoutZ oys Kti^erauy otTJ^rs J* ea-dhai' 

4>0iTa V OUTB OBoTtri TBTl/JLeVOi, OUTB ^pOTOiaiV, 

Uias, A. 525-533. 

Of which the English reader will please to accept the 
following line for line literal rendering from the author's 
published version of the Iliad : — 

" Thus gods to wretched mortals did decree 
Sadly to live ; themselves from care are free. 
For twain the casks that on Zeus* threshold lie, 
Of gifts he gives ; these good, those evil be. 
To whom commixed gives Zeus the ThundVer high, 

He lights on ill at times, on better by and by. 
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Whom from the ill he gives, a man forbid, 
Him hunteth ravening woe on sacred earth, 
He roams by gods and men unhonored. 

Babtee*8 Iliad, book xxrv. stanzas 59, 60. 

It is curious that these two passages, recording a 
gloomy view of life that reminds us of the melancholy 
of Ecclesiastes, should proceed &om the two most 
earnest and thoughtful natures in Iliad or Odjssej, and 
main favourites of the poet, Achilles and Odjsseus. 
The former, young indeed, and foremost in vigour 
bodily and mental, yet, from conviction of his premature 
end, his own deliberate choice before a long and ignoble 
life, and from much and deep converse with his goddess- 
mother, was early brought to meditate on the dark 
problem of life with an earnestness that has given 
sharpness and precision to what he says upon it, as in 
that remarkable speech to Lycaon, whom he refuses to 
spare. (Iliad, xxi. 100 et seq.) 

The other is Odysseus, the all-experienced, whose 
thoughtful mind was made more thoughtful by what he 
had gone through, and who, sole survivor of the com- 
panions of his toils, his glory, his perils by sea and land, 
with so much of the past behind him for ever, stood 
there almost a stranger in his own palace, not a single 
face near him of all those with whom he had wrought 
and fought, and had now a worse work before him, to a 
Greek peculiarly hateful, that of sweeping to Hades 
all these young men, his countrymen and subjects. 
Fain would he have spared if but this one. Solemn is 
the life-lesson he was reading the youth Amphinomus ; 
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solemn his adjuration that he should depart Affectingly 
melancholy was life as it appeared to both heroes^ the 
young and doomed Achilles and the mature and hack- 
neyed Odysseus. And yet what other view could settle 
on the thoughtful of those days and that people, when 
the " be-all and the end-all " for any good was deemed to 
be substantially here in this life, to which the shadowy 
existence beyond the grave could not act as a counter- 
poise? 

The peril of free translation, as compared with the 
less ambitious method of literal rendering, is farther 
remarkably illustrated by Pope's version of two pas- 
sages, one in the Odyssey, and another in the Iliad, 
which read as spirited as one can desire, and would be 
preferred by ordinary readers to a closer version, but in 
which the translator has given what not only is not in 
the original, but could not have been there. For no- 
thing is more remarkable than the moderate spirit which 
tones Greek poetry, and, being alien to all exaggeration, 
may oflten appear tame to those who are too far gone 
in the fervid, in their ideal of poetry, to be content with 
the true, and who will hardly admit colour to be colour 
unless it be glaring. This spirit of moderation, which 
governs even the management of the supernatural part 
of the poem, and makes the poet chary of wonders even 
where the gods themselves mingle in the work, is every- 
where conspicuous, and, as observed in my Preface to 
the Iliad, belongs partly to the poet, but more to the 
audience, who would insist on the probable according to 
their notions of it 
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This moderate spirit^ this resemblance to fact, and 
effort at keeping to it, marks our best old ballads, as far 
as my recollection serves me, and makes some of them 
comparatively tedious from a certain matter-of-fiact 
character carried to extreme. Whether this be true or 
not of the ballads (for I have not lime to read them over 
again to test the correctness of my impression), I have 
no hesitation in marking moderation as one of the points 
of resemblance between ourselves and the ancienf Greeks. 
With us nothing so tells against a man, or is more likely 
to forfeit our sympathies, than his " going too far," even 
in a course we approve. Mode and measure is a great 
instinct with the English people, and the spirit of com* 
promise, which is so characteristic of us, and under 
Providence has done so much in making us what we are, 
is but a phase of it. With the Greeks, however, their 
ideal of beauty must also have operated intensely in this 
direction : for proportion being of the essence of it, 
excess, exaggeration, in other words, disproportion,would 
of necessity be distasteful to them. The principle has 
governed all expression of the Greek mind. And as 
everything human hath its special besetment, so when 
its vigour declined it became insipid. This character, 
however, of moderation in its health and vigour Pope 
has missed in two passages. First, in the Odyssey, book 
IX. 233, where, describing Polyphemus coming to the 
cave, the original says simply that he " was carrying a 
mighty load of dry wood to serve him at supper," Pope 
renders it by : — 

" Near half a forest on bis back he bore." 
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This exaggeration would have offended a Greek of the 
Homeric age^ and set him thinking how soon the island 
would be exhausted of fuel at that rate of consumption^ 
without reckoning the wants of the other Cyclops. 
Nor would he have been reconciled to the statement by 
calling it hyperbole. Hyperbole is a figure in small 
favour with mankind in the early stages of society^ when 
it contradicts their experience. 

Secondly, the other instance is in the Hiad^book xxii. 
where Apollo, under the fonn of Agenor, feigning to 
flee before Achilles, had drawn him away from pursuit 
of the Trojans, and now declares himself; Pope, in lieu 
of the simple imexaggerative speech of the unboastful 
Achilles, makes him answer in the vein of the Almanzor 
of Dryden. As the passage is very illustrative of the 
safety of literal version, and the peril of departure, the 
reader may not be displeased to be saved the trouble of 
reference by having the Greek and English together 
here : — 

TiTrre fxe, n>ixio( vie, TTotriv Taxna-ai iiiaziiy 

*H VU Toi ouTi fAe>£i Tpwftjv TTovof, otg e^oPno'aif 
or J)i Toi slg aa-Tu aXfv, a-u is hu^o Taaa-dni. 
Olf yaf /JL£ xravseig^ eTrei ourot fMpcrifiof Eifju, 

Toy ie fjiiy ox^^^rag ir^oa-k^n Ttoiag umv^ *Ax<^e«^?« 

"E/SxaxJ^a^ fji\ 'Exas^yey Bsuv oXodrarB vavruv, 
'EvOah vi/v T^B^fOg airo teIx^o^' »» * ^'^^ ttoM^i 
Taaav o^ai b1?<0Vj vph "Ixiov BiffofiHia-Oau* 
Nuv y BfJLB fC£v fjLsya Ht/ibg a^BiXBOf rohg y sa-auaag 
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"Piji'J/wf, eTTs) oSrt rto'iv y ? J3ci^a^ dwWw. 
^H 0*' av Tio-aufjufiv, bi (mi iuvafM^ ys vofiln* 

lUoM^ xxii. 7-20. 

*' Apollo now to tired Achilles turns, 
(The power confessed in all his glory burns ;) 
*• And what (he cries) has Feleus* son in view 
With mortal speed a godhead to pursue ? 
For not to thee to know the gods is given. 
Unskilled to trace the latent marks of heaven. 
What boots thee now that Troj forsook the plain ? 
Vain thy past labour, and thy present vain : 
Safe in her walls are now her troops bestowed, 
While here thy frantic rage attacks a god.* 

The chief incensed — * Too partial god of day ! 
To check my conquests in the middle way : 
How few in Hion else had re/uge found f 
What gasping numbers now had bit the ground? 
Thou robVst me of a glory justly mine, 
Powerful of godhead, and of fraud divine: 
Mean fame, alas ! for one of heavenly strain. 
To cheat a mortal who repines in vain.** 

Pope's lUady xxn. 13-30. 

To Peleus' son Phoebu» Apollo said : — 
" * Why chacing me, Pelides, swift feet ply. 
Since thou but mortal art, and god immortal I P 

II. 10-17. 
Thou know*8t not Pm a god, so ragest sheer, 
Leav*st work with Trojans, whom thou didst efiray, 
Who're shut i* th* town, while thou hast tumM here, 
I am not mortal, me thou canst not slay.* 
Swifl-foot Achilles wroth to him did say : — 
* Me hast thou injured, O Far-darter sore, 
Thou cruellest of all the gods, away 
From wall t* have turned me. Surely else, before 
Thcy*d nium reached, had bit the ground a many more. 
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m. 18. 
And mickle glory now thou^st ta'en from me, 
These saving eath, that dost no vengeance dread. 
Had I the power Td venge me, though, on thee.' ** 

Babtbb*8 Iliad, xxn. stanzas 1, 2, 3. 

Of the points for comment which Pope's version pre- 
sents I confine myself to two. One is the exaggeration 
of the line in italics. It was impossible, with the freest 
scope for pursuit, but that thousands and thousands of 
the fugitives must have succeeded in entering Ilium, 
for the hundreds that Achilles could have slain. And a 
Greek's senseof the probable would have been shocked by 
a suggestion to the contrary. Nor is there the slightest 
hint of it on the part of Achilles, who, instead of saying 
** how few would have entered," which was false, says " how 
many more would have fallen," which was the modest 
truth. I notice it, not as an error in translation, but as an 
error which strikes at a Grreek characteristic, moderation. 

The other remark I had to make on the passage re- 
fers to* supplementing the original with "Too partial 
God of day," and so contradicting Homer's mythology, 
in which Apollo was not the Sun-god ; Helios alone 
performing that function. And in the Odyssey we have 
proof of it in tiie story of Aphrodite and Ares. Helios 
is the one to reveal the indiscretion to Hephdstos, while 
Apollo, quite a distinct personage, and described as the 
son of Zeus, is introduced as jesting with Hermes on 
the exposure. In the Odyssey he is clearly not the 
Sun-god ; if he were so in the Iliad, it would be among 
the grounds for arguing different authorship of the two 
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poems. Pope's error was venial enough, and he could 
plead the authority of Eustathius, who confused the two^ 
and in his comment on Iliad^ i. 8^ 9, says plainly that, 
where the poet speaks of Apollo, the son of Zeus and 
Leto, having set the chieftains at strife, it is all one as 
if he had said the Sun had done it: — ofAoioy xiysi u^ idv 
bIttsv oti ijAio^ auTouV iU ^iXovnT/LiKy cvvifAi^i' (Eu- 
stath. ed. Basle, 17. 20;) where the passage is commented 
on at some length, and, as elsewhere, the early my- 
thology mixed up with that of a later period. This 
sufficiently illustrates the danger of invigorating a 
translation by additions to the original. Very sound 
scholarship, and a lively vigilance, are needed, in order 
to supplement without contradicting ; the literal trans- 
lator, on the other hand, avoids much ingenious blun- 
dering by the safer method of allowing the original to 
speak for itself. The literal method has less credit ; 
but he must be very inexperienced in life who has failed 
to find that good service is often very thankless service : 
and he, on the other hand, has pitched life on a false 
principle who flinches from good service (that is, from 
doing the thing to be done, as he conceives it ought to 
be done), because of its being thankless. 

In continuance, however, of our illustration, we will 
take the Wall-scene, (see extract 4 in this volume,) 
Iliad, book iii. 146-244. In the course of this scene 
Cowper, in leaving the literal, departs from the tone and 
age of Homer, and drops upon a modern manner, as 
where he translates, speaking of the elders on the 
tower : — 
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** All elders of the people : warriors erst, 
But idle now through age, yet ftf a voice 
Still indefatigable as the fly's. 

Which perched among the boughs sends forth at noon 
Through all the grove his slender ditty sweet. 
Such sat those Trojan leaders on the tower, 
Who soon as Helen on the steps they saw, 
In accents quick, but whispered, thus remarked. 
Trojans and Grecians wage with fair excuse 
Long war for so much beauty. O how like 
In feature to the goddesses above ! 
Pernicious loveliness ! Ah, hence away, 
Resistless as thou art and all divine. 
Nor leave a curse to us, and to our sons." 

Cowper's Iliad, in. 173-186. 

In the above lines Cowper swerves from tlie original 
by suggesting garrulity, and the effects of old age in 
thinning the voice ; a partial censure, in satiric vein, 
where Homer meant praise. For, in the Greek, after 
mention of their having through age ceased from war, 
the effect of age is limited to that ; and it is emphati- 
cally added, and by way of contrast, that they were ex- 
cellent orators. And this is just the account we should 
expect when we consider that we have the flower of 
the Trojan elders, and how long- the intellect, and the 
voice in its fulness, survive the possession of physical 
force adequate to field exercise in those days, when per- 
sonal strength went for so much in war. With this 
error of supposing Homer intended to mark the effect 
of age on the voice, Cowper translates Xuposa-a-ocv as 
*' slender," where it is precisely the epithet denoting 
clearness and sweetness, as distinguished from husky 
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and thick. The cicala^ be it noted^ is a favotirite with 
the Southern people. And in Spun and Italy they 
keep them in wire cages for the sake of their song, 
which, however, was unpleasing to one eminent South- 
em, Ariosto, who vents his spleen in the following 
stanza: — 

" Percote il sole ardente il vicin colle, 

E del calor, che si riflette it dietro, 

In modo V aria, e Y arena ne bolle, 

Che saria troppo 'k far liquido il vetro. 

Stassi cbeto ogni augello 'k Y ombra molle. 

Sol la cicala col noioso metro 

Fra i densi rami del fronzuto stelo 

Le valli, e i monti assorda, e *1 mare, e *1 cielo.** 

Orlando Furioso, canto viu. stanza 20. 

But, returning to Cowper, " Long war for so much 
beauty," is modem and in the abstract for the ancient 
and simple " for such a woman." And, again, " Perni- 
cious loveliness I Ah, hence away, resistless as thou 
art, and all divine," is altogether in the modem mode^ 
with a touch of gallantry about it to which the ancients 
were strangers. And the change to the vocative is in- 
consistent with the original, which had previously stated 
that they were whispering all this to one another, and^ 
therefore^ not likely to be addressing her. The original 
says, simply, " No blame to Trojans and well-greaved 
Achaeans that, for such a woman, they bear woes so 
long. She is exceeding like the immortal goddesses in 
face ; but, nevertheless, such as she is, let her go back 
in the ships, and not remain henceforth a mischief to us 
and our children." 
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Again^ where Antenor breaks in upon Helen's ao- 
count of Odjsseus, with, "Woman, thou speakest indeed 
the very truth,** Cowper has "Princess;" substituting 
appellation of rank where the original addresses her by 
that of her sex, as Hector addressed Andromache. In- 
deed, in the simplicity of those days, it would not seem 
that women took titular rank from their husbands; 
y\i¥^ was fit appellation for the wife of a prince, as of a 
peasant, even as a bishop's wife is plain Mrs., though 
her husband be "My lord." This, truly, opens the 
whole chapter of tities, a very interesting topic to a 
philosopher, and on which such testimony, as an ancient 
record like the Homeric poeins yields us, should be pre- 
served intact in translation. Tities, in the full rank- 
ness of their growth, belong to the Lower Empire. Of 
titie apart from actual function the early ancients had^ 
roundly speaking, none. And even at Bome, the master 
of the world was long content to govern it with no 
higher titie than that of " conmiander," or " general," 
(imperatar,) in affected obedience to the senate he con- 
trolled. 

The yuwf of the original is the precise word of the 
text, " Woman, what have I to do with thee?" (John 
ii. 4,) and had none of the abruptness which some may 
have felt in reading that passage of Scripture. Cowper, 
in conunon with other translators, has evidentiy felt it 
to be abrupt here, and has so far brought the poet down 
to modem times ; the present translator prefers request- 
ing the reader to go back to the times of the poet. 
And, as a rule, the reader will find it worth his pains ; 
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for the differences, slight in themselves, are often vastly 
significant in their relation to the state of society to 
which they belong. The gentleman-usher of the French 
court saw revolution in a change of costume, and the 
instinct of his calling had taught him a truth in advance 
of the philosophers. On the text of any one modem 
title, modern as compared with these poems, such as 
^^ serene highness," what a chapter of history might be 
written I It behoves us, then, to be careful how we rub 
out, or confuse, such texts in rendering so authentic a 
record as the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Again, at Iliad, vi. 1. 376 et seq. (see extract 8 in 
this volume). Hector's asking of the whereabouts of his 
wife is characteristic. In naming the places whither she 
may have gone, observe how the male sex is excluded. 
He does not ask if she had gone to his kindred, which 
might include his brothers and cousins, but, specifically, 
had she gone to his sisters, or to his brothers' wives, or 
to the temple of Athenia, where the other Trojan women 
were offering supplication. The interrogatory and the 
answer, and the adjuration to speak the truth, are so 
many glimpses of the social condition of the period, in 
which the tendency to fib among the domestics is pretty 
palpable. Cowper, in his translation of the passage, 
has well marked its restriction to the female sex, but 
has rendered 1. 378, — 

" Went she to see 
Her female kindred of my father's house ;** 

thus in a terse line giving summary abstract, but not at 
all in the epic manner, and, in this case, very vague as 
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compared with the original. From this line alone you 
would not know but that Hector was an only child, 
and had asked if Andromache had gone to see his old 
aunts ; but the single line of tha original excludes this 
supposition, and from it you would know that Hector 
had sisters and brothers, and that the latter were mar- 
ried, from the employment of two words designating re- 
spectively a husband's sisters, and a husband's brothers' 
wives. In Cowper's case, then, a terse departure from 
the literal has abridged its significance. 

One more instance of the risk of departure from the 
literal, and improving on the original, I will take from the 
Odyssey, book XXII. 1. 465-473; giving first the Greek, 
then Pope's version of the passage, and then my own, 
which is nearly literal, from my manuscript translation 
of the poem. It describes the execution of the maids, 
to whom, for their ill-conduct and insult of his mother, 
Telemachus decrees an ignominious death by hanging 
instead of the sword. 

KJovos iia^a^ fjieyaXng Trs^l^oK^ QoXoiOy 
'T\|/oV ETrevravicai^ fAtiTii TTotrh ouiag iKnrai, 
*£li y OT av Yi teixi^i Tavt/a-tTTTe^ot, rji 7re>iiisci, 
"E^icci mTrXfiiaa-ij to 6* eo'TYUiit ev) da/Avw, 
AJxiv kaikfAivai, aruyz^oi V v'TreieiaTO hoTto^, 

Aet^ria'tv P^oxoi io-av OTca^ otKTi<rra 9avot£v. 
"Hc'jrai^ov a TTohcra-i fjuvuvOa Trep, oirt fjuiKa Jjiv. 

Odyss, XXII. 465-473. 

' " Thus speaking on the circling wall he strung 
A 8hip*8 tough cable, from a column hung ; 
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Near the high top he stramed it strongly round 
Whence no contending foot could reach the ground. 
Their heads above connected in a row, 
They beat the air with quiy'ring feet below: 
Thus on some tree, hung struggling in the snare 
The doves or thrushes flap their wings in ur. 
Soon fled the soul impure, and left behind 
The empty corse to waver with the wind.** 

FoFE*8 Odyssey f book xxn. 499-508. 

'* He spake, and rope of ship, cerulean-prowed, 
Tied to huge column, round the scullery flings, 
Uigh stretched, that reach the ground with feet none could. 
And e*en as thrushes of the wide-spread wings. 
Or doves encounter net, to copse that clings. 
Where they would roost, but find a roosting ill. 
So these had heads a-row ; each neck enrings 
The rope by which die wretchedly they will* 

They quivered with their feet awhile, but soon were still.** 
Babtbb*s Odyssey y MS., book xxii. stanza 52. 

In this account of the strangling of the maids, which, 
according to all Greek notions, was inevitable, and 
had to be shown, Pope, by transposing the order of tell- 
ing it, has protracted the detail of the dying agonies by 
leaving them struggling, he does not say how long; and 
the simile comes upon us while we are contemplating 
their sufferings. In the original these agonies are not 
dwelt on. The whole account occupies nine lines. The 
preparations for hanging are softened with mitigating 
simile, and the actual hanging disposed of in a line, 
nay, less : for in the eighth line they are about to be 
hanged, and in the ninth it is all over, and their suffer- 
ings declared to have been short. Observe that the 
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simile is not meant to illustrate their struggles in dying, 
but their standing with the cords round their necks be- 
fore suspension. Nothing is said of the struggles of 
the birds, but simply that they came to roost and found 
ill roosting. 

The reader probably by this time has had enough of 
illustration of the effects of free and literal rendering 
of our poet, and will be glad to close the affair, or pass 
on to something else. To close here were perhaps better, 
but the writer, mare scriptoruniy inclines to passing on 
to something else. For this being a book which is 
likely to find but few readers, there may be, among the 
few, one or more who will desire to receive what all are 
so ready to bestow, advice ; and if it be but two in 
fifty that have that desire, it is not in Fifty-two to refuse 
a parting word of counsel on the study of Homer, and 
the translating him. 

On the studying of Homer the prime counsel is, 
perhaps, the least followed, and may be summed in three 
words, calm consecutive perusal: calm, in order that 
you may take the natural undisturbed impression of the 
poem itself; and consecutive, that the impression be 
not broken and disjointed. For Homer is his own best 
interpreter, and will teach you more about himself, I 
mean his poetry — for he, like Shakespeare, is himself in- 
visible, — than you will get outside. Frank acceptance of 
the impression, that such unbiassed perusal of these 
wonderful poems makes on you, will put you in posses- 
sion of what you will not reach by any other method. 
And such calm consecutive perusal will reward you not 
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only by the discoveries youmake^ but by the discoveries 
you will not make. For you will escape erroneous im- 
pressions that fasten on those who come to the perusal 
with a purpose, and read here, and read there, and draw 
conclusions, and see things in the poem which have no 
root but in their own prepossessions. 

But although consecutive and attentive perusal be 
among the best preservatives against error, yet the great- 
est familiarity with a long work will not always maintain 
perfect accuracy in this respect against negative notions 
of what a work does not contain. Aflfirmatively, that 
it does contain this or that you may be sure of by re- 
ferring to the passage; but negatively, that it does not 
contain this or that, requires often a present recollection 
of all the contents of a work, which is rarely found. 
With this class of impressions, therefore, however strong, 
it is safer to hold them provisionally, and deliver them 
with caution, and be especially shy of accepting them 
as facts for inference. An illustration of the value of 
some such reticence is afforded in the late Mr. Rogers* 
Recollections, 2nd ed. p. 24, where the celebrated Charles 
Fox, with whom Homer was familiar reading, is re- 
ported as praising the delicacy of our poet, and very 
justly, but giving as an instance of it Penelope's never 
naming Troy, nor mentioning Ulysses by name. In 
fact she does both, and names Hium at least five times, 
and Odysseus not less than ten.* 

Another example of erroneous impressions of Homer, 

* Ilium is mentioned, Odyss. xvn. 104, xvra.251,xix. 125,260, 
xxui. 19 ; and Odysseus, xvu. 103, 53S, 539, xviu. 252, xiz. 126, 
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in spite of long familiarity^ will be found in Horace, 
whose writings reveal the closest intimacy with both 
poems and delicate appreciation of them, but who with 
his " quandoque dormitat Homerus," if it be meant of 
relaxed or unequal handling, must, I think, himself have 
been under influence of an extra cup of Falemian, and 
still more when he would have one present Achilles 
as, — 

" Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jara neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis.** 

In which description "iracundus" is a very inadequate 
account of him on that side of his character, and the 
jura neget sibi natay a flat calumny and simply absurd. 
JFrank and vehement, but scrupulously just, there was 
no stricter observer of law, none more punctual in per- 
forming his duty under all the relations of life than this 
young hero, the favourite, the most ideal of Homer's 
creations. The real hardness of his character lay in its 
not squai-ing with the expedient policy of the other 
chiefs, who were very tolerant of a breach of the laws, 
while it did not come home to themselves. The outrage 
of Agamemnon was as flagrant a breach of the plainest 
obligation as can be imagined. Achilles, who deserved 
the highest at the hands of all, was outraged in a right 
that should have been sacred in the meanest, and that 
on occasion of his answering in the interests of the 

136, 141, 259, 313, 315, 358. At page 20 of the Recollections it is 
said that Fox read Homer more than anj other writer, and at 
page 32, that he read Homer more than once a year. 
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whole army on solemn appeal made to him. He with- 
drew. And, if he were too spirited in his speech on the 
occasion, his self-control was sufficient to keep him from 
any act which transcended his rights. For licence of 
speech Athen^ had expressly permitted, and even urged 
him to it. Accordingly, we find not a word of blame 
breathed against him from any but the valiant and in- 
experienced Diomed on one occasion, whose excessive 
awe and admiration of Agamemnon appears in his 
patient submission to the unjust rebuke of the latter, 
and chiding his friend Sthenelus, who had the spirit to 
reply. Indeed, the character of Achilles is the most 
admirable in the whole range of epic poetry. Horace 
truly, with his easy Epicureanism, would have less sym- 
pathy with it. The hero of the ^^relictd non bene par^ 
muW^ would find little to attract him in the young 
hero, who deliberately chose glory and early death in 
preference to long and ignoble life. 

A stronger motive, however, lay, I suspect, at the 
bottom of this perversion in one who was too shrewd to 
have missed the truth. It was pure adulation of Au- 
gustus, whose palate and policy it suited to brand im- 
patience of arbitrary power as bred of an irascible and 
lawless spirit. Not a very worthy piece of flattery this, 
but certainly more delicate than the fulsome passage in 
the Georgics, where the Scorpion is invited to pack up 
his claws to make room for Augustus, in case of his de- 
siring a place in the Zodiac. 

But this word of counsel is running to a length, and 
at present regards but the student of Homer. What 
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iruxivoir iwof, or pregnant word, have we for the intend- 
ing translator? Even the same, with addition, semel et 
Uerumy terqucy quaterquey if need be. Let him read 
Iliad and Odyssey through and through. And then to 
the youth, who, in the face of the translations swarming 
around him, meditates another, I say, " macte, puer," — 
"to it, my lad ;" but take along with you a caution or 
two from a veteran, who knows something of life, and 
ought to know something of Homer. I advise the young 
translator, who I presume starts with the preliminary 
of reading the original with the facility that he reads 
Shakespeare and Milton, for otherwise I have no advice 
to offer him ; but with this condition I would lovingly 
exhort him to follow his own ideal in the matter, his 
own judgment, for, although it be not the best in the 
abstract, it will be concretely the best for him, better 
than acting upon another's better judgment even, that 
is alien to him. What hand think you a man would 
write if his pen be guided by another, though that other 
be never such a master of penmanship ? Far better write 
his own hand, however uncomely : it will have some 
character, while the guided hand has none, neither of 
him who holds the pen, nor of him who directs it Let 
him learriy indeed, from others whatever they can teach, 
and enlarge his knowledge on all sides, but let him do of 
himself. No worthy work is possible on other principle. 
I would, therefore, advise him not to fix on indivi- 
dual approbation as a guide. The man who undertakes 
the translation of Iliad or Odyssey should not have 
to seek out of himself for the motives or principle 

£ 
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of doing it^ or he is not fit to attempt it The mo- 
tive for doing worthy work of this kind must be 
from within^ not from without. He must not do it from 
any supposed necessity of the thing being wanted ; for 
it is not a bread-getting matter^ and therefore the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand is not applicable here. He 
must not set about it because urged to it by request of 
friends, still less from the weak motive of surpassing 
other translators; but singly and simply his motive 
must be this, that familiarity with these beautiful poems 
in the original has bred in him a yearning to present 
them in our own noble tongue. 

And with his own motives he must reckon for the 
satisfaction that he is to reap from his work ; for much 
general original appreciation in a work of this kind a 
translator must not look for. If he be well off, indeed, 
in connection literary or other, and his friends be not 
of the Bochefoucauld order, he may float along on a 
sort of second-hand approbation. Not, however, be it 
noted, that genuine appreciation or the contrary will 
be divided, as a tiro might suppose, among those that 
know and those that do not. Appreciation will be scant; 
but he may find it, and of the right sort, among the 
comparatively ignorant, and fail of it among the better 
qualified. A sensible clear-headed mechanic or peasant, 
clear of crotchets, and gifted with a portion of that 
poetic spirit which shone so largely in Burns, will 
better appreciate a good translation of Homer than a 
professor, with no end of Greek, who should happen to 
be wanting in that spirit. 
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But whoever the youth may be, wherever, and at 
whatever distance of tune, that, meditating a version of 
Homer into his own language, upon whatever principle, 
80 it be in a worthy spirit, shall chance to light on these 
pages, he will probably find them not unhelpful, by 
stirring his thoughts on proper points, even where he 
may not agree with the writer. Be that, however, as 
it may, I take my leave here and wish him god-speed, 
in the words of a poet with whom he was doubtless 
familiar before he made acquaintance with Homer, what- 
ever coolness may have grown up between them since, — 

** Disce, puer, yirtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis.** JEneid^ xn. 435. 

Which may cotton well with our meaning if thus Eng- 
lished : — The right principle and true stomach for work 
you may learn from me, but for luck seek it elsewhere. 



Kbhtish Town, 

February 17, 1862. 






PKEFACE TO THE AUTHOR'S VERSION 
OF THE ILIAD PUBLISHED IN 1864. 

?N adding another to the existing versions of 
the Iliad of Homer, already before the pub- 
lic, the translator doubted whether or not 
to offer it at once without preface, as an 
undertaking which, if approved of, would commend it- 
self, and to which, if disapproved, no prefatory prepara- 
tion or apology could reconcile the reader. With the 
usual result, however, of such debate, he has resolved 
on venturing somewhat by way of introduction, if only 
to set forth what is aimed at in the present work, and 
to remove, if possible, certain prejudices that might 
operate on the minds of some against his method of 
treatment ; but how far he has been successful it is, 
of course, for the reader alone, after unbiassed perusal, 
to determine. The following, then, is offered as the 
most literal metrical English version of the Iliad hither- 
to published, and certainly the most literal in rhyme. 
And in it the translator has aimed at giving all that is 
in the original, without regard to supposed redundancy 
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or repetition, and from it as rigidly excluding every 
thought and expression which is not there to be found. 
That he has always succeeded it would be vain to assert ; 
but he can conscientiously declare that he has never 
swerved without a feeling of discomfort proportioned to 
the strenuous efforts he has always made to avoid the 
necessity. And this constant endeavour, he ventures 
to flatter himself, has been attended with, at least, this 
result, that a closer version has been produced than the 
reader would, perhaps, at hearing of a rhymed transla- 
tion, have expected. 

In prosecution of his design of giving Homer exactly, 
as far as he was able, the proper names are given as in 
the original. The propriety of so doing in any transla- 
tion from the Greek will now scarcely be questioned, 
after the tendency that prevails even in original works, 
as in Bishop Thirlwall's History of Greece, and in Mr. 
Grote's, of employing them instead of their Latin equi- 
valents. As a general rule, this has been done here, 
except, — First, in those books which the translator had 
completed before resolving on this plan, and which he 
has been unable entirely to alter; instances of which 
may be found in Books ii. to viii. inclusive (the first 
book having been remodelled). Secondly, Where the 
proper names have adequate equivalents in English, as 
Dream, Sleep, Death, and some others, which would 
have gained nothing, he thought, by substituting the 
original OneirosyHt/pnos, and TTianatos. But when the 
Greek name was resolved on, a difficulty still remained. 
Should the Ijatin form be given or the Greek? Should 
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we, for instance, have Hephsestus or Hephaistos? He 
has preferred the latter, though not without a twinge 
at the occasional consequences of carrying out the rule. 
And if the reader withhold his approval, it is hoped 
that he will consider the difficulty and extend his indul- 
gence. There is no rule for courage, whether physical 
or moral. Very fire-eaters have shaken at a trifling 
matter ; and the writer may be somewhat in the same 
predicament : he has not flinched from what the reader 
may consider rougher changes, and yet has fairly turned 
tail and fled when asked to charge upon a Roman C, 
and plant the colours of a Greek K in its stead. 

There is one feature in connection with this subject 
to which the reader's attention is invited ; viz. that not 
only has it been endeavoured to give the Greek name, 
but the one used then and there by Homer ; and rarely, 
for instance, has Phoebus been substituted for Apollo, 
or Pallas for Athenfe. The proper names, moreover, 
where several occur together, are uniformly given in 
the order of the original. And this has been especially 
a matter of scruple with the translator in the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, where the order in which the places 
occur is an element of value in the geography of the 
description, and accordingly mentioned with praise by 
Macrobius. 

But although the propriety of literal translation is 
very generally admitted, yet some, whose approbation 
the translator would not willingly forego, are against it, 
fortified by a prejudice which is of some standing, and 
had found plausible expression, at least, as far back as 
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Denham's Lines to Fanshawe on the latter's translation 
of the Pastor Fido. This notion has been worked up 
into a notable recipe for translation, which, while it 
alters the expression of the problem, adds nothing to its 
solution. Applied to our subject, it would run thus : — 
A perfect translation would present the poem as Homer 
would have written it in English. This is often uttered 
with the confidence of an axiom, and yet it recommends 
an impossibility, and takes for granted what never did 
nor ever could occur, for no great epic, true and genuine, 
can be repeated. Every true poem, of like compass, is 
BO enwoven with the then and there of the people and 
language to which it belongs as to be inapplicable to 
any other. This seemingly plausible recommendation, 
therefore, opens a large field of doubt and difliculty. 
To un-Greek Homer were not enough, — ^we must An- 
glicize him. But to what period of our history ? Is he 
to be the Englishman of to-day ? But how then could 
he have addressed such a poem to the men of the nine- 
teenth century ? What warrant in our manners would 
he have found for three-fourths of it ? And take away 
these, in what condition would the poem be left? Or, 
if this were admissible, how could such truncation of 
the original fall within the province of a translator? 
Whether for diction, for machinery, for incidents, there 
is no period of our history to which an English Homer 
could have applied an Iliad, or made with those materials 
other than an exotic composition, and, therefore, not an 
Iliad, not a poem embalmed in the hearts and sym- 
pathies, the customs, language, and faith of his country- 
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men. The Argonauts mighty perhaps^ with little change^ 
have been written anywhere; but the Iliad in Hellas 
only^ and among the Greeks of the heroic age^ even as 
the Cid is linked inseparably with Spun, and the chi* 
yalrous Spaniards that battled with the Moor, and as 
the Nibelungen-Lied belongs to the Teutons of the 
time. Homer, then, could not have reproduced his poem ; 
at most he would have achieved another and original 
work embodying what was applicable in the first And 
in this direction the translator is travelling who is too 
ambitious of rendering bis author by equivalents. He 
may make another, and, if stronger than his original, a 
better poem, but not a translation. 

A translator's office the writer conceives to be of a 
much humbler cast. Great diligence, respect for his 
author, and oblivion of self, so as never voluntarily to 
import the latter into the former, — ^these, with the com- 
moner qualities in the lower walks of Parnassus, will 
go further than the highest poetic powers without them. 
Indeed, it is possible for high poetic power to be a hin- 
drance even, when, like a wayward river, it would 
rather wander at its own sweet will, than be canalled 
and cooped in dykes and locks, for all the precious 
freight it may be thereby made to convey. And Homer, 
of all poets, is so suggestive as to offer continual temp- 
tations of this kind, and so furnishes the sole excuse for 
translators like Chapman, who is repeatedly breaking off 
from his author upon somelittie original poesy on his own 
account, which, however good in itself, is too often out 
of keeping with the poem, which it consequently mars. 
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Lack of such poetic facility, or, as he would flatter 
himself, respect for his author, has kept the present 
translator from any voluntary transgressions of this 
nature. For the majesty of the original would have 
effectually rebuked all inclination to trespass. For the 
right thing in the right place, enough and no more, so 
characterizes it throughout, that he felt every change to 
be for the worse, every addition redundance, and every 
suppression defect. 

If, then, it will be urged by another and opposite 
class of objectors, the parts of a good epic and its con- 
comitants be, so to speak, inseparable, this must be 
especially so of the verse itself. Undoubtedly. But 
the verse is not linked with the subject only, but with 
the language also; and this latter link is less easily 
broken than the other. In any given tongue, whatever 
your subject, you have comparatively a range of choice 
among the rhythms of that tongue, but nothing beyond. 
Now the rhythms that depend on quantity are not more 
exclusively germane to the tongues of ancient Greece 
and Rome, whose prosody was based on quantity, than 
are the accentual rhythms to the accentual tongues of 
modem Europe, and to none more than English. Hex- 
ameters, pentameters, et id ffenus omne, evince great 
skill and ingenuity on the part of the English poet who 
employs them, but, in the writer's opinion, equally 
evince the indomitable reluctance of the material to be 
moulded into those forms. Whatever his command of 
language, the choicest words will desert him by the score 
when he comes to drill them in these foreign forms. 
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which not all the power of all the poets united could 
ever render vernacular. And as for the supposed ne- 
cessity of keeping to the measure of the original, what 
would be thought of a translation of the Faery Queen 
into Greek which should preserve the rhyme and the 
stanza ? An English translator therefore, it is conceived, 
should eschew hexameter for the very reason that Homer 
chose it, viz. regard to the requirements of the language 
in which he wrote. 

The verse, then, must be accentual ; and, for the num- 
ber of feet, the five-accent, or heroic verse, appeared 
the best. That of six accents, which had charms for 
Drayton, and still more the lengthy line of seven, in 
which the soul of Chapman delighted, would, if more 
popular, have been convenient for translation on the 
score of room. And it is surprising that Chapman had 
not made his illustrious guest more at home when he 
had provided so spacious a mansion for his reception. 
But these are all but obsolete, and not to be greatly re- 
gretted. The former, for long together, is monotonous, 
and the latter cumbersome ; and, except for the bare 
quality of length, they are not to be compared to the 
noble instrument which Chaucer's genius first bestowed 
upon us, and which has been tuned to music too varied 
and exquisite, from his time to the present, for the Eng- 
lish minstrel to the latest generation to allow of its fall- 
ing from his hands. 

The verse of five accents, therefore, being determined 
on, the question of grouping it remained. Should it be 
blank verse or rhyme ? From the former the translator 
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confesses that he should shrink, as from the most diffi- 
cult form of verse, and one to which, even if his hands 
were free, he could not hope to do justice, and manage 
it as it should be managed for poetry of this high order 
even in original composition, and much less therefore 
when he is tied down to the necessities of a literal trans- 
lation. Turning then to rhyme, it may be matter of 
surprise that the Spenserian stanza is adopted instead of 
the seemingly easier vehicle of the couplet. The choice 
of this stanza, as noticed in publishing the first book of 
the Hiad, by way of experiment, some three years ago, 
was accidental. But the translator has found no rea- 
son to repent it on the score of difficulty. For what- 
ever trouble the frequent rhymes occasioned him at 
first, until he had gained some mastery over the material, 
has been more than compensated by their alternate re- 
currence, affording him time and room for their recep- 
tion, in a way that would have been utterly impossible 
in the close foUowing of the couplet. There are some, 
however, who object to the Spenserian stanza as a trans- 
lating medium. But the writer confesses to being un- 
able to concur in that judgment. For if it be on the 
score of difficulty, he thinks that, weighing the advan- 
tages and drawbacks, the balance will on the whole be 
found in its favour. But if it be considered wanting 
in epic fitness, he thinks it would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate the objection. For the addition of the ninth 
line, so exquisite an enhancement of its capabilities will 
hardly be reckoned a disadvantage as compared with 
the ottttva rima of the Italians in this respect And 
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surely the latter form of verse is no detriment to the 
epic qualities of the Morgante Maggiore, nor of the 
Orlando Innamorata, whether in its original form or in 
the rifadmento of Bemi^ nor of the Orlando Furioso, 
nor of the Gerusalemrae Liberata. And if not, then it 
is the language and not the verse which is to blame, but 
how, it is difficult to understand. For what mood of 
poetic feeling occurs in the epic that has not found ex- 
quisite expression in the Spenserian stanza at the hands 
of the great masters of song in our own noble tongue ? 
There are battles enough, and narrative enough, and 
description of every kind, and reflection, and sentiment, 
and philosophy in the Faery Queen and Childe Harold, 
to instance no other, making between them a wide 
enough compass of poesy in all conscience ; and yet 
where do we find the utterances of the poet marred or 
hampered by the form of verse? Is it not, on the con- 
trary, a noble instrument, complete and expressive be- 
yond all others, the godlike builded verse of Milton 
alone excepted? If the reader, then, be dissatisfied 
with the present specimen, he must, it is feared, blame 
the performer, and not the instrument, which, touched 
by a master, would yield its choicest tones, though un- 
skilled hands, and fettered into the bargain, fail to wake 
the music within it. 

Another advantage of this form of verse is its com- 
pass of vocabulary, giving one the whole range of the 
language, receiving the oldest grey-worn words side by 
side with those of the newest mint with equal grace. 
An unspeakable advantage this to a literal translation 
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and in rhyme, by giving a choice of sound and of sylla* 
bles to a degree that is denied to the more fastidious and 
modernising requirements of the couplet. The trans- 
lator, however, has been sparing in the exercise of the 
privilege, and has never emyloyed an old word but from 
necessity, and to better the translation ; from which, 
when really compelled to admit them, he has not felt 
that an occasional archaism was any derogation, as the 
original itself is not without instances of the like nature. 
For there are words in it — few indeed, but words there 
are — which had grown obsolete to a later age of the 
Greeks themselves, and to the meaning of which the 
Greek commentators, in the absence of any definite 
knowledge, had no other guide than the extremely 
vague one of the etymology of the word itself.* The 
words I have used are, however, in a better predica- 
ment, for although not of the current coin of the day, 
from which indeed words quickly fall that still circulate 
freely in the realms of poesy, yet their meaning is 
known ; and never, I trust, will the poetic feeling in 
this country sink so low as to deem a word absolutely 
inadmissible which has the sanction of Spenser, or the 

• To the scholar examples will readily occur, such as fiidv, H. 
vn. 471, which the scholiasts mark as an ancient word, for what 
was, in their time, expressed by otyot only. So o'l^Xoui, H. xiy. 
142, an antiquated word, which the scholiasts guessed at, partly 
from the context, and partly from the etymology, with but little 
success according to Heyne. Other examples are afforded by 
rpiyXriya fxopotyra, II. xiv. 1. 183; a<p\oitrfi6Q^ xv. 607; and 
KXoTOTTtvety, n. XIX. 149, (see Heyne, ad locos;) and icXtri/c, 11. 
XYi. 390, (see Eustathius, ad loc.) 
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ancient but regal stamp of the father of English poets, 
the noble Chaucer himself. And this so far as the use 
of words comparatively obsolete is concerned, which, 
however, are only used on occasion, and very sparingly. 
But objection may perhaps be made to the diction 
generally on an opposite ground, for admitting words, 
not disused, but rather too much in use, and so giving 
the version a familiar air, detracting from the dignity 
of the original. On this, as on other points, the writer 
is in his reader's hands. But he may be permitted to 
state that on the subject of poetic diction his creed is 
this. Many words, though fewer than some suppose, 
are fit for poetry without being suitable to prose ; but 
he knows of few words, not scientific, that fit prose, and 
may not find a place in poetry. The poetic character 
of the latter class lies in their value in the place they 
appear in. And, apart from that value, where is the 
poetry of the best? The separation of prose and poetry 
is rather in the phraseology, than the single words; 
though, as regards phrases, he would have a miserable 
notion of the grounds of poetry who should go about 
to exclude idiomatic expressions from its diction. That 
was the great fault of a school that once had its ad- 
mirers in this country. They had a notion of the eleva- 
tion of language apart from its indissoluble connection 
with thought. Bemoteness from common speech, and 
sheer grandiloquence, with such are very apt to pass 
for elevation. There is, however, the right expression 
for the right thought. If they meet they must not be 
parted ; it is a blessed union, be it prose or poetry ; if 
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separate it is a make- shifty whether you get the thought 
without the expression, if indeed such a thing be possible 
of the whole thought, or, which is too possible and too 
common, you get the expression denuded of the thought. 
And Homer, himself, with all the resources of his 
marvellous language at command, was anything but a 
lover of grandiloquence. Far from thinking that sub- 
limity lay in avoiding common speech, he was much of 
our Shakespeare's mind, and uttered the highest things 
with familiar simplicity. Little did he think that the 
dignity of the Epic might be compromised by his not 
uttering common things in an uncommon out-of-the-way 
dialect. And his negligence in this way has troubled 
the Daciers and others considerably, who are for giving 
him a lift on these occasions. As for eschewing common 
words that aptly expressed his meaning, nothing could 
be farther from our poet's manner. The very familiarity 
of these words, and their at-homeness in the minds of the 
hearers, would have been their greatest recommendation 
to him as to our own sweet idiomatic Shakespeare. The 
translator, therefore, confesses to having made no at- 
tempt at this species of epic dignity in the following 
version, although there are not wanting high names on 
its side. Clarke, for instance, whose appreciation of our 
poet is in general very just, yet, in a note on Iliad 
XIII. 707, gravely repudiates the word t£jixh* as too 
familiar for epic elevation! The remark would, of 
course, not apply to so ripe a scholar ; but, from Greek 
being a dead language, and consequently all its words 
on an equal footing as to familiarity, i. e, equally un- 
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familiar to most readers of the original^ they are apt to 
lose sight of a very important fact in judging of the 
elevation of the diction, viz. that there was no distinc- 
tion between written and unwritten language as with us. 
The language of books, as a separate body of words, 
could not have existed, for there were no readers. Ho- 
mer indeed, I am persuaded, himself wrote and carried 
his written compositions about with him for recitation ; 
but the audience he addressed was of necessity, in an 
age when manuscripts were rare and costly, unable to 
read. So that in the measure that his poem should re- 
cede from the spoken language it would cease to be 
intelligible. In fact, his poems, like our old ballads, 
must perforce have been written in the common lan- 
guage of the country, and only more graceful because 
that language had attained to a higher pitch, and the 
people were, perhaps, of higher aesthetic capacity. 
Poetic diction, as distinguished from common speech, 
there was none. 

But, to return to the subject of the more obsolete 
words, with which the following version may be gar- 
nished, it should be noticed, that, for the sake of making 
the book so far, what every book ought to be, complete 
in itself, and to save the trouble of reference in these 
busy times, the word will usually be found explained in 
a note to the passage where it occurs, and authority 
added for its use. This may be considered a work of 
supererogation by some, but not, it is trusted, by the 
many for whom, and for whom alone, the notes have 
been written at all. For it is not for the learned or the 
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studious^ who would not require them^ that the notes 
are written, but for those of my readers — and would 
they were many I — who, loving poetry for its own sake, 
are fain to have some acquaintance with a poem of such 
world-wide reputation, but who have not had leisure 
or opportunity to acquire that preliminary knowledge 
which is indispensable to relish or even understand a 
great deal that will be found in a writer so removed in 
time and manners from our own. With this view many 
more passages had been marked for annotation, but sub- 
sequently struck out For as it is, there is reason to 
fear the notes will be considered too many, and some of 
them too long. Their sole object has been to facilitate 
the understanding and relish for Homer to the unclassic 
reader. How far they will answer that purpose, the 
writer is unable to anticipate. It is difficult for one as 
little experienced as the translator in such matters to 
cater for the public taste. In other kinds of writing 
an author may often please himself, and in so doing he 
will please those, at least, of similar tastes. But in an- 
ticipating the wants of others on a subject of this nature 
he has no such guide to go by. His own wants can be 
no measure at all in the matter; for if he need the 
notes, he will be unable to write them. 

The same motive which prompted the notes has in- 
duced the translator, with the same uncertainty of its 
answering the purpose, to venture here some observa- 
tions on the poem itself, and the light in which, as he 
conceives, it should be regarded. What he has to say 
will be but the impressions — so to speak, involuntary — 
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which he has received from the poem itself during the 
task, he was going to say, but rather the pleasure and 
delight, of translating it has lasted. And whatever may 
be thought of the scope and correctness of the writer's 
views, they have at least been suggested by the work 
itself, and honestly represent what he has felt and 
thought. In this spirit he would have the reader go 
along with him to inspect a country, which though the 
writer may have visited before him, and brought back 
impressions of the landscape as seen by the glorious 
sunlight of the original, yet its broader features will 
always remain to enable his companion on this his second 
journey to form an independent judgment for himself. 
With this understanding, it is trusted that they will get 
on very amicably together, and the writer, without 
binding himself to any order, will take leave to say 
what the occasion suggests, without further fear of 
misconstruction. 

The first thing then, which can scarcely fail to strike 
every attentive reader of the poem in the original, is its 
unborrowed and self-originating character. All is 
Greek ; and, roundly speaking, it never travels out of 
the cycle of Greek thought and experience, or touches 
on anything unfamiliar to the Greek people. Homer's 
similes, for example, are mostly drawn from objects, as 
it were, imbedded in the landscape, and customs of his 
own land and people, their feelings and experience, and 
are therefore such that common observers in that age 
and country could attest their truth. Matters of remote 
or recondite observation, or the result of mere indi- 
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Yidual contemplation, do not seem to have been the 
subject of comparison with him. And very properly, 
for comparisons being at foundation to strike the im^- 
nation more forcibly, and illustrate the matter in hand, 
from matter in the minds or experience of the auditors> 
should be drawn from materials not less but rather more 
familiar than the thing they illustrate. If this be correct, 
then will the comparisons of our poet be found to possess 
a value independent of their mere poetic significance, 
because, appealing to the experience of the people, they 
reveal to that extent what that people experienced and 
knew, and afford data so far for appreciating their know- 
ledge and condition. This the historic value of the 
simile would be lost or impaired in a translation that 
altered or materially affected it, even though something 
more poetically significant (no easy task) were sub- 
stituted. Accordingly, in dealing with this valuable 
historic record, as all ancient genuine poems are, the 
writer has scrupulously, to the best of his power, adhered 
to the substance and manner of the original in these 
points, never willingly altering even a metaphor, and 
above all carefully abstaining from intruding figurative 
language not warranted by the Greek. He has en- 
deavoured, in fact, to secure the advantages of a literal 
translation, as far as he was able, in verse. 

This preference of familiar objects, however, was not, 
the writer thinks, so much the result of choice in the 
poet, as of necessity in the minds of his audience. In 
all early poetry it will probably be found that the illus- 
trations of the poet are drawn from objects familiar to 
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his audience, and never borrowed from sources beyond 
their experience. For the early poetry of all nations, 
and especially of the nations of antiquity, would be prior 
to much knowledge on their part beyond what their own 
country and manners afforded them. Their minds, ac- 
customed therefore to pictures that reflected their own 
deeds, and sentiments, and experience, would reject any 
foreign and non-vernacular element with a repugnance of 
which we in modem Europe, who, from a mixed litera- 
ture of various ages and countries, have come to tolerate, 
and even admire and revere, much that we neither feel 
nor understand, can scarcely form an adequate concep- 
tion.* Our extended knowledge, literary and geogra- 
phical, favours the importation of exotic notions and 
allusions, which the few understand, and which the many, 

♦ Two instances will suffice to show the general acceptance of 
imagery that has no foundation with us. The one, the loves of the 
Nightingale and the Rose — a pretty connection of bird and flower, 
which the generality of readers receive readily enough, but for 
which they could as easily substitute the Linnet and Lily, or any 
other bird or flower ; the relation between any of them indeed 
being, in these parts, vague and arbitrary. But in Persia it appears 
(see Sir W. Jones, Poeseos Asiat. Comment, p. 143) that the 
nightingale is excessively fond of the scent of roses, which grow 
there in great abundance, and of intense fragrance, which the bird 
will inhale with greediness and delight, until he often falls intoxi- 
cated to the ground. Here we have an appropriateness in the 
choice of bird and flower, and the Persian poet in employing this 
image appeals but to the knowledge of the people he addresses. 
The other instance is the Scriptural expression, " Put my tears 
into thy bottle,** which is without foundation in our manners. But 
it would seem to be familiar enough in the East, from the account 
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without understanding, yet treat with a respect which 
might be withheld were there but one uniform tone of 
culture prevailing, as in those days. Otherwise, the 
instinct of modern times would equally insist on the 
vernacular in poetry ; and rightly insist. For what is 
poetry that comes not home to men's bosoms ? And 
how can it touch their hearts, and house in their breasts, 
but by mixing in all their doings, going where they go, 
and dwelling where they dwell, in court and camp, in 
senate and forum, the palace and the cottage, the temple 
and the market-place, and talking still in their own 
familiar tongue ? Not, surely, by scouring foreign lands 
and literatures for quaint and alien images in which we 
have neither part nor lot. For a people's speech is not 
more indispensable to the vitality of their poetry, than 
is preserving the vernacular in tone and treatment. 
The poet may travel foreign lands, and foreign tongues, 
and other times, into all departments of human mind, and 
grow familiar with every phase, if possible, of human 
genius, — ^the more the better, so long as his soul is 
strengthened by such food, and, growing stronger and 
stronger, he is not a whit the less in every point the 
man of his own age and country. His poetry then, and 
then only, may hope to command the suffrages of his 
own and of after-time. 

Mr. Morler gives of the mourning assemblies in Persia, where the 
priest goes about to each mourner in the height of his grief with a 
piece of cotton, with which he collects the falling tears, and squeez- 
ing them into a bottle, puts them bj very carefully, as thej are 
supposed to be of high efficacy in case of sickness. 
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In all original pieces, therefore, the poet should write 
for his own age and country, both as to subject for the 
most part, and always in the handling. For translating, 
on the other hand, he should as sedulously avoid import- 
ing the ideas of his own age into a piece which belongs 
to another, or he may endanger the characteristic feature 
of his author. But with regard to original composition, 
instinct and necessity have fixed a vernacular character 
on the early poets in all countries; and the early poetry 
accordingly has a freshness, and beauty, and vitality, 
that seem to bid defiance to every change, because it 
was once the living production of the poet's mind in the 
totality of his being as a man and a citizen of that age 
and country, and it is given to the immortal mind that 
no genuine ofispring thereof can ever die. Nothing, on 
the other hand, is so fatal to the vitality of a poem as 
the serious an4 real anachronism of not embodying the 
poet's personality, which by a thousand invisible links is 
bound to his own time and country, but embodying only 
a feeble attempt to step out of the atmosphere of his 
own existence, and realize that of a people and age of 
which he knows only by hearsay and history, which for 
the most part yield up but the dry bones of the past, 
without flesh, and blood, and warmth, and life. This is 
the fault of Virgil's ^neid ; its dead parts are from 
this cause, its vital parts are from himself. A conscious- 
ness of this it was probably that made him feel his poem 
lacked the reality of Homer's, and so wish to have it 
destroyed, and not, as the rumour runs, because of a few 
short lines here and there. 
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Genius of the highest order has always steered clear 
of this shoal^ which would else have wrecked the re- 
putation of the brightest. Dante was conspicuously 
Italian, and the contemporary element in him so strong 
as to render him obscure to the reader of the present 
day, even in his own country, and notwithstanding a 
style marvellously pure and transparent. And Shakes- 
peare, again, how eminently vernacular ! His treatment 
even of Ghreek and Boman subjects is English, and the 
result has been, that, in making sure of his own nation- 
ality, and causing his characters to speak and act as his 
own countrymen so circumstanced would have done, he 
has secured a dramatic reality which renders his the 
best, the most vital classic plays ever written in modem 
times^ and most true to much that prevailed in the 
period they represent, because true to human nature, 
which in substance is at all times and everywhere the 
same. An antiquarian anxiety to exclude everything 
English would have resulted in a vapidity applicable to 
no period whatever, like the grand monarque classic 
abstractions of the French schooL Cervantes was be- 
fore all things Spanish, and he remains accordingly the 
delight, not of Spain alone, but the world, without a 
rivaL Spain has now no literature, nor will she have 
so long as the fashion prevails of following French 
models instead of opening up the resources of native 
mind, which, in its worst state, is always far before the 
exotic, though drawn from higher sources than she has 
fixed on. Impatience of foreign element may be re- 
garded as a mark of health and vigour in the poetry, of 
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a nation ; and if not among the causes^ it is a usual 
concomitant of that condition^ and poetry that has 
maintained its hold on national favour will be rarely 
found without it. 

There is another feature also equally remarkable — 
the total absence of the arbitrary; which, although 
perhaps inseparable from the true epic, being founded 
on the exigences of the audience, and therefore in- 
voluntary on the poet's part, yet, when its requirements 
are so nobly satisfied, and with such apparent ease, it 
becomes the surest mark of real transcendent power — 
a power which stipulates for no preliminary conditions 
for its exercise, but works its wonders with whatever it 
may happen to find. This absence of the arbitrary 
stamps the master-worker, who in this respect is in 
every country and in every age the same ; and, like our 
Shakespeare, and like Dante also, though at first blush 
this be less apparent; forging nothing, but building 
upon ground firm and solid already existing in the minds 
and belief of the audience. In Homer we find it through- 
out, but in nothing more conspicuous than where we 
might least expect to find it, — in his management of 
what is sometimes called the machinery of the poem, 
the supernatural part of it. Here the sterling common 
sense and regard for the probable in the old Greek in 
common with his countrymen is apparent ; and he that, 
with large notions of the licence of fiction, comes fresh 
from reading the Fairy Tales, or that bewitching laby- 
rinth of wonders the Arabian Nights, where enchanters 
on fiery dragons, and genii are seen contending together, 
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or dragging reluctant princesses through the air in sight 
of multitudes^ will be mistaken if he expect the gods in 
the following poem to appear in propria persond, in face 
of all present, and observable by all, as birds would be, 
flying over their heads. He will meet with nothing of 
the kind. For nothing occurs to contradict the ex- 
perience of a Greek auditor of the poem, or lead him 
to think that the order of things had become changed 
in his time. Throughout the Iliad, so far as the writer's 
recollection serves, the presence of the gods is concealed 
from the many, and vouchsafed only to the few. The 
interposition of the gods in men's affairs, and of con- 
tending factions among them, was the common belief 
of the Greeks ; and that some individuals had privilege, 
more or less frequent, of intercourse with the invisible 
world, was their common belief also, and, everywhere 
prevailing, has survived under modified forms as a 
popular belief to this day. But the gods revealed 
themselves not indiscriminately, but, in their intercourse 
with those they favoured, chose to shroud themselves 
from the common gaze ; and the speech of Hermes on 
discovering himself, and taking leave of Priam at the 
door of Achilles* tent, may be taken as an authentic 
expression of the etiquette of Olympus in this respect, 
when he speaks of the impropriety of a god showing 
open favour to mortals : — 

*Aax* irot fJLiv eyu ira^av eta-ofjiaif obV 'AxoSio^ 

'Adavarov $iov i^e ff^orou^ ay a'jrais/j.ev avrr.v. 

n. XXIV. 462-4. 
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The multitude, indeed, never saw Zeus, nor mes- 
senger divine from him, but only his eagle in the air or 
his lightning in the clouds. Athen^, sent to pacify 
Achilles, was visible to him only ; and on another occa- 
sion was to the throng but the herald bespeaking silence 
to the speech of her favourite Odysseus. And Iris, 
bringing news of the Achasans' approach, appeared as 
Polites to the throng of assembled Trojans, though 
Hector, whom she chiefly addressed, could recognize 
the goddess in his brother's garb. 

The aid of the marvellous was thus obtained without 
violating a pagan's sense of the probable. By this 
means, also, with the .prerogative that genius hath of 
converting necessity into a power, a high and glorious 
order was placed at the poet's disposal, with which to 
invest those he would exalt, engaging the imagination 
far beyond all titles, orders, ranks of nobility, or what 
not, at the command of a modem. The epic heroes 
were as knights of a glorious investiture, no less than 
the gift of communion with the gods, from whom also 
they claimed descent. How enhancing to the heroic 
character of Achilles, that turning, he knew Athen^ 
straight, so dread the gaze gleamed from her eyes ; — 
evidently not the first time he had seen her! And 
Odysseus, again, how frequent his interviews with the 
goddess that he should know her by her voice. (II. ii. 
182.) Yea, much and deep converse had been vouchsafed 
that patient man, of much experience, wise, and the ac- 
cents of the patron deity were familiar music to his ears. 

Such, then, is the faculty of a great poet, that he 
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converts into a power and a privilege what at first 
would seem to circumscribe and confine his genius. 
The restraint is common to all poets of an early period, 
for all are obliged to work within the circle described 
by the exigences of the audience ; a circle which thosq 
who have found the narrowest have been the least able 
to fill. But whatever his ability, the circle is one from 
which no writer of the real epic can escape ; — ^real epic, 
for it is im^K)rtant to distinguish between what may be 
termed the real epic, and the artificial. By real it is 
intended here to designate the composition of a poet 
contem^iorary with the subject and manners he handles; 
and by artificial, the work of one remote from these, as 
when he writes an epic of which the manners belong to 
another age or nation than his own. The Iliad and 
Odyssey in ancient, and the Nibelungen-Lied and the 
Cid in modern times, are instances of the genuine epic ; 
and of the artificial epic examples are furnished in an- 
cient times by the Argonauts of ApoUonius, the JSneid 
of Virgil, and the Thebais of Statins, and in modern 
times by the Gerusalemme Liberata, and by poems on 
such subjects as the Leonidas of Glover, King Alfred, 
King Arthur, and the like. 

The term artificial, it will be readily perceived, is not 
meant in disparagement of the poems so designated, but 
merely as expressive of a distinction between two very 
different classes of composition ; and to this distinction 
it was the more necessary to advert, that what is said, 
both here and in the notes, on the subject of epic poetry, 
is utterly inapplicable to the latter class. 
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The poet in the artificial epic has or assumes a con- 
trol over the story and conduct of his poem which is 
utterly denied to the other. He may invent a new 
story or alter an old one, and keep to the manners of 
the period he has fixed on^ or deviate almost at pleasure, 
without fear of correction from an audience who know 
nothing, and care to know nothing more than he chooses 
to tell them about a story from which, as not appealing 
to their faith, they expect little beyond the pleasure of 
the poet's manner of telling it. But with the writer of 
the genuine epic the case is reversed. He is controlled 
in the legend, and in the manner of handling it. He 
is addressing an audience on a subject in which they 
have a trustful faith, and upon which their knowledge 
and belief are identical with his own. Upon which, 
therefore, it is not so much knowledge that they ask at 
his hands^ as the opportunity of having painted out to 
them in detail, and in lively colours^ what they know 
already, and love full well, and are never weary of hear- 
ing about, but wish to dwell on, and linger over in the 
music of his poetry. 

To trace this principle to the extent of its application 
would exceed the scope of this preface, which is too 
long already ; but the writer cannot refrain from calling 
attention to what he believes to be intimately connected 
with it, and equally characteristic of the genuine epic. 
For one prominent feature in epic treatment is, he 
thinks, that it not merely tells a thing, but shows it in 
the doing, and so enters into details quite foreign to the 
modem handling, which, for the most part, omitting the 
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process^ gives only the result. To take an instance at 
random. In the account of Achilles, after the assembly 
met to celebrate the funeral games had dispersed, it 
would have been quite in accordance with modem treat- 
ment, in addition to the other particulars there stated of 
his grief, to have expressed briefly that he passed a rest- 
less night The epic handling, however, required the 
restless night to be shown. The poet accordingly de- 
scribes him as lying sometimes on his side, sometimes 
on his back, and at other times on his face. Similar 
instances are too numerous to need quoting. The prin- 
ciple is patent throughout the poem, and governed, con- 
sciously or not, its construction as a whole, as well as 
the arrangement of its parts in detail. To this principle 
also the obvious dramatic character of the epic is to be 
ascribed ; and its influence on the construction of the 
poem appears, among other features, in this, that all 
the incidents directly bearing on the action of the poem 
are not merely told, but shown, and dramatically played 
out. For instance, Agamemnon's treatment of Chryses, 
and the subsequent matter relating to it, down to the 
restoration of the old priest's daughter, might have been 
dispatched as briefly at the commencement of the Iliad 
as it is subsequently disposed of in the summary account 
of it given by Achilles to his mother. But the epic 
treatment required it otherwise ; and the operation of 
the principle on the details of the poem has resulted in 
a minuteness which, contributing to its perfection as a 
work of art, has rendered the Iliad a clear and complete 
picture of life and manners of the period ; — a picture 
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which here at this day. interests us almost to the full as 
much as it did those of the poet's own age and country^ 
but on different grounds. We cherish it as an intelligible 
and picturesque representation of men and manners in 
times long gone by. They loved it as a vivid reflection of 
themselves, and all that was familiar and dear to them. 
This difference in the grounds of appreciation by 
modern readers of the poet, as compared with his con- 
temporaries, is worth bearing in mind, because it fur- 
nishes a key to the different estimates in the minds of 
the two, as to the requirements of epic poetry. To a 
modem, this class of jjoetry presents itself as something 
disconnected with, at least, all details of modem life 
and civilization, which it only approaches in its highest 
generalization, where ancient and modem life meet on 
the common ground of human nature. In so far, there- 
fore, as the poem is to be a model of that kind of 
writing, the notion, plausible, but miserably false, grows 
on him, that what is familiar is therefore trivial, and be- 
low the dignity of the epic, which should deal more in 
the stately and remote. And tliis feeling has operated 
on more than one translator, who, in his endeavours to 
escape what he considers the trivial, becomes pf>mpous, 
and disguises plain things in circumlocutions that remind 
one of the Pr^cieuses Ri«licules of MoliSre, and would, 
if rendered back into Greek, astonish a resuscitated 
hero of the time. The result has been curious enough, 
that such modem translator would seek to strip the 
poem of that which, to a contemporary, was its highest 
recommendation, — ^its familiarity. 
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And the modern is right in thinking the details of 
modem life less favourable to the purposes of poetry 
than the ancient But it is not from their triviality^ 
their commonness^ but because they are not common 
enough — not of sufficiently general prevalence. The 
artA, for example^ in ancient times^ were few and simple^ 
and from the kind of life then existing* comparatively 
familiar to every one. With us the arts are many, and 
run into subdivisions so numerous and so complex that the 
knowledge of them is necessarily restricted to those who 
practise them. And as each trade and profession does, 
as compared with ancient times^ absorb the whole life 
of the individual^ and preclude him from much know- 
ledge of any other, it follows that a picture of modem 
life, which should be complete enough to show it in all 
its phases, would meet with no general appreciation but 
only in parcels, phase by phase, by the particular per- 
sons respectively to whom that phase was familiar. In 
ancient times, on the contrary, every phase of life was, 
roundly speaking, reproduced in the person or experi- 
ence of every individuaL The arts, being few and little 
subdivided, were familiar to many. Hence, we have 
the character of sovereign, priest, lawgiver and judge, 
warrior and physician, with a knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts, often in the same person ; and the arts 
were so sim])le that the details of them, and the charac- 
teristics of the professors, were familiar to all. With 
us the subdivisions are so minute, that in proportion as 
we grow characteristic in speaking of them, we are 
withdrawing from the common field of appreciation ; 
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because every man's knowledge is limited to his own 
arty or the branch of it which he cultivates. 

The modem poet^ therefore^ is more restricted than 
the ancient in the contributions he would levy on the 
field of everyday life ; not because the phases it presents 
are common and trivial, but because they are not com- 
mon enough, because the knowledge of them is not suf- 
ficiently diffused to render the allusions he would make 
to them of ready apprehension. Homer's simile of the 
woman at her loom illustrates this. (Iliad, xxiii. 760.) 
He employs it to picture the position of two competitors 
at a foot-race, and touches the leading features enough 
to call up the image in the minds of a people familiar 
with the operation of weaving, but not enough to inform 
those who are not And to us, accordingly, at this day, 
it is one of the obscurest passages in the whole Iliad. 
In Homer's time the process of such weaving as he 
alludes to was familiar to every one, and a common ac- 
complishment of the females; — so common, that the 
possession of it did not seem to have raised the value of 
the woman at the funeral games to more than four oxen, 
a price not equalling that of a tripod or cauldron. (Iliad, 
XXIII.) A simile that entered into such details at the 
present day would be intelligible in Spitalfields, and 
the like places, but an enigma elsewhere. 

After discussing the above topics, it may be expected 
that something should be said on what is called the Ho- 
meric controversy; upon which the writer is free to 
state that he is against the German view on almost all 
points. He is no believer in the self-composition of 
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poetry, has little faith in partnership manufacture of 
what the individuals were incapable of, and still less in 
the ability of a sort of corporate succession to produce 
anything so complete, so self-coherent, so marvellously 
transcending all other poetry of those days as the noble 
epic before us. Accordingly, he believes it to be the 
single and entire composition of one poet, who lived 
near the time, and had personal knowledge of the man- 
ners of the period to which it refers; — that it was 
founded, indeed, on previously-existing legends, but no 
whit less the poet's own in working them up into its 
present form, than the statue is of the sculptor in bronze, 
who melts the material that is brought him, and casts it 
into a form of his own imagining ; the legends, without 
which he could not have wrought, bearing about the 
same relation to the poem, in point of invention, that 
the stories of Lear, and Macbeth, and Porta's tale of 
Bomeo and Juliet, bore to Shakespeare's immortal 
dramas on those subjects, or that his historical plays bear 
to the actual history. And the contrary belief, the 
translator ventures to think, will not in the minds of 
many survive a consecutive, unbiassed, and attentive 
perusal of the poem itself. But the subject has engaged 
too large an amount of learning and ability on both 
sides to be done justice to on an occasion like the pre- 
sent A partial examination would be unfair, and a 
full one would require a treatise ; and to enter on it is 
the more unnecessary, that the whole matter has been 
ably discussed, and the right conclusion triumphantly 
established in Colonel Mure's admirable work, the His- 

G 
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tory of the Literature of Greece^ in the first yolume of 
which the reader will find, or be referred to, everything 
he can desire. 

Dismissing the general subject, therefore, the writer 
will yet crave leave to say a word or two on the cohe- 
rence of the poem itself, — a point upon which he will 
have to dissent firom the view taken by Mr. Grote, 
whose able, though not indiscriminate support of the 
heresy, one grudges the more that in him, as in the 
great Heresiarch Wolff himself, it is combined with 
a hearty appreciation of the beauty of the poem. 
And this is more than can be said of some, whose zeal 
on that side of the question is hot, indeed, but who, for 
poetic feeling, may rank with Addison's geographer, 
whose enjoyment of the ^neid lay in tracing the hero's 
voyage upon the map. 

In the writer's opinion the direct and collateral ob- 
jects of the niad equally exhibit the consummate skill 
of its author. Its direct object is to depict the wrath 
of Achilles, and the consequences of that wrath. Its 
collateral object is to produce a picture, as com- 
plete as the subject admits, of the manners and life 
of the Achseans ; and that epically, i. e. as the writer 
understands it, a picture in which everything is shown 
in the doing. Notice the features of military life, how 
varied, and how skilfully introduced I And notice the 
remarkable omission to exhibit a very prominent feature 
of that military life, viz. a predatory excursion. For 
predatory expeditions formed so large a part of their 
military doings that the whole siege of Troy seems to 
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have been made up of them for the nine years preceding 
the action of the poem. Why are they omitted here ? 
Because Achilles, the life and soul of those expeditions, 
and whose prowess in that way enriched the host, is not 
there to conduct them. His absence entails their cessa- 
tion, and was one cause, perhaps, of the high dudgeon 
of the Achseans against Agamemnon for having occa- 
sioned the loss of this source of profit : a result to which 
the concluding sentence of a speech of Achilles in the 
first book would seem to point : — 

ouoe tr oia 

n. I. 171, 172. 
This would be one reason of no such expedition being 
described in the Iliad, though so many are alluded to. 
But another and artistic reason for its omission would 
be that a predatory expedition, successfully conducted, 
would only weaken the effect of the absence of Achilles, 
and so mar the main scope of the poem. For Achilles, 
in truth, fills the Iliad ; and no place is left for even a 
conjecture that would impair his gigantic dimensions. 
Everything in the poem moves round him, has reference 
to him, imperfectly supplies his place while he is absent, 
and points to and prepares his re-appearance on the 
scene ; of his withdrawal &om which observe the artistic 
importance. How else could his incontestable superiority 
over his own countrymen have been established, but by 
their being brought into extremities to which they had 
never been reduced while he was among them ? De- 
spite the authority and military qualities of Agameomon, 
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and the prudence of Nestor and Odysseus, seconded by 
the prowess of Ajax and Diomed ; despite the united 
valour and wisdom of the Achaeans, they were brought 
to the brink of destruction by Hector and the Trojans, 
who never made head before Achilles left the camp. 
His absence is the measure of their prevalence. Hector 
and his host are onmipotent up to the very moment of 
Achilles relenting, and then the scene is changed. His 
fancied appearance, when they mistake Patroclus for 
him, is the first check, from which they only recover on 
the death of Patroclus, to be again ^^ frighted from 
their propriety" by the bare appearance of the unarmed 
hero. And his taking the field again is the signal for 
flight, redeemed but by individual despairing attempts 
at a stand, which only enhance his irresistible power. 
There is no doubt of the prevalence of Hector and his 
host in the absence of Achilles, and as little of their 
utter helplessness firom the moment of his re-appear- 
ance. 

The Iliad, indeed, is named of Ilium, but it is not a 
history of the Trojan war, but a tale of Hium, a " tale 
of Troy divine," presenting a noted but manageable in- 
cident which occurred in that war, and has for its sub- 
ject, what the first line of the original announces, the 
wrath of Peleus' son Achilles. And this in the thin 
grasp of an ordinary poet would have embraced no 
more, but excluded all else with a rigidity to satisfy the 
most exacting of the German discerptores of the Orphic 
bard. But the a£9uence of Homer disdained such 
meagre handling, and his firm and ample grasp pressed 
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collateral materials on all sides into his service without, 
however, relaxing a jot of his main design. And his 
poem is accordingly before us as some great river fed 
by a thousand tributary streams that swell the volume 
of its waters without altering its course. Yea, a river 
which seems destined to flow and flow for ever, delight- 
ing each successive race of men as they flock firom all 
parts in pious pilgrimage to drink at its pure stream in 
all its original freshness. For on its very banks alone 
can the music of its flowing be heard, which breaks but 
fitfully on the ear, and in far-off echoes, faintly caught 
through any medium like his who now offers the result 
of his honest endeavours to the reader. But those en- 
deavours will not have been in vain if there be any to 
whom the following pages shall give a juster notion of 
Homer than he had before. And should there be any 
whom their perusal determines on qualifying himself to 
be as familiar with the Iliad in the original as with the 
Paradise Lost in his own native tongue, — an achieve- 
ment not so difficult if he be but earnest in it, — then 
will the translator be proud indeed as of the best fiiiit 
of his labour that he could have desired. Nor, in put- 
ting in for such a result, would he be thought insensible 
to the claims of the metrical translations we have already 
in English, and which, for number and variety, should 
seem to have taken up the ground entirely. But what- 
ever the distinctive feature of excellence in each, accord- 
ing to the point of view from which the original was 
regarded, the principle of adaptation to English taste 
and ideas will, he thinks, be found to prev^ in them 
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all^ with a corresponding control over the original be- 
yond what the bare exigence of metre required ; the 
more scrupuloas and undeviating adherence to the letter 
being relegated to the humbler prorince of proee trans- 
lation. It seemed^ therefore^ that a comer was still 
open for that which should combine the unambitious 
fidelity of a prose with the more agreeable medium of 
a metrical version. How far the present translation 
may be considered to have supplied the vacancy^ it is 
for the skilled and candid critic to determine. 

London, 
December 10, 1853. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTHOR'S 
TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 




fHESE Extracts, to the extent of them, will, 
it is hoped, give some notion of the variety 
to be found in the Iliad. None have been 
taken from the first book, which is too con- 
catenated to admit of easy separation of suitable pas- 
sages, though it is, in some respects, as remarkable a 
book as any of them, — ^remarkable for the business done 
in it It would not be easy to point to a piece of poetry 
of the length which contains as much matter ; and he 
will do well to con it carefully, who would appreciate 
the Hiad as a work of art The whole story grows 
out of this first book, which, uncoloured by a single 
simile, spreads like a root, and taking broad and firm 
grasp of the ground, sustains the whole in all its luxu- 
riance. 

As an instance how the sap of it rises into the rest 
take the following. In the quarrel between Agamem- 
non and Achilles, which it so dramatically presents^ 
Kestor, in the course of attempting their reconciliation^ 
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unluckily urges on Achilles the higher regal dignity of 
Agamemnon. And in the ninth book Agamemnon^ 
with some obtuseness^ urges the same argument in in- 
structing the ambassadors to the offended chieftain. 
Nestor had dropped it by this time^and the ambassadors 
are careful to avoid the topic. But see how it rankled. 

In the first book it pointed Achilles' scornful taunt of 
Agamemnon as a folk-devouring king, and in the ninth 
book (see Extract 11), in contemptuous r/efusal of 
Agamemnon's offers, he recommends him to match his 
daughters with one of higher regal dignity. 

The Notes to the Extracts are, with the exception of 
the eighth and fourteenth, selected from those to my 
version of the Iliad, and are referred to by figures in 
the text 

The Roman numerals designate the number of the 
stanza, the other figures, the lines of the Greek of which 
it is a translation. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ILIAD. 

I. — The AcHJEANS assembling and Agamemnon's 
Speech. — Book ii. 87-156. 

XII. 87-94. 

As bees' thick swarms unending issuing 
From hollow rock keep coming still anew. 
Fly down in clusters on the flowers of spring, 
And throng some here, some there a-wing they do. 
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So these their many tribes outpouring go 
From ships and tents^ in front the full deep shore 
In troops unto th' assembly. Bumour too, 
Zeus' herald^ kindles 'mong them, urging more 
Their going. Now assembled they, and huge uproar 



XIII. 95-100. 

In that assembly was, and earth did groan 
Beneath the people sitting down, and rose 
Hubbub confus'd. Nine heralds in loud tone 
Call'd out among them there, enjoining those 
To still their tumult, and themselves dispose 
To hear the Zeus-nurs'd kings. Scarce settle would 
The people to their seats, and clamour close. 
The ruler Agamemnon then up stood, 
His sceptre holding which Hephaistos, skilful god. 



XIY. 101-108. 

Had made elaborately fashioning. 
To Zeus Kronion he the present gave, 
Zeus to herald Argicide, and Hermes king. 
To Pelops next, that horses skilful drave. 
Pelops to Atreus people-shepherd brave. 
And Atreus dying left it to his son 
Thyestes, that in flocks such wealth did have. 
And he to Agameomon hands it down 
With rule o'er many isles, and Argos all upon. 
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XV. 1 09-1 1 5« 

Leaning on this, wing'd words he spake : — " Friends/ 
" Danwan heroes. Ares' servitors I 
^^ Zeus Kronides fell mischiers net extends' 
'^ Round me, nor cruel heedeth how this jars 
** With what he promis'd erst, that from these wars 
" I should return with Troy's full overthrow, 
" But now plots evil wiles, my fame all mars, 
'' And thus disgrac'd to Argos bids me go, 
** When people much I've lost in these our wars laid low. 

XVI. 1 16-115. 

'^ Nathless so pleases Zeus omnipotent 
** Who many towns' high tops hath prostrate laid, 
" And will yet more, his strength 's so prevalent. 
'^ Deep shame it were to future times be said, 
" Such and so great Achaean folk array'd 
" Warr'd fruitless war, 'gainst fewer fought in vain. 
** Nor yet there seems an end. For say we made 
" Firm truce, the Trojans and Achaean men, 
** And numb'ring both, chose all in Troy that denizen ; 

XVII. 116-133. 

*' And we Achaeans rang'd in tens, each ten 
^' A Trojan had to pour us out the wine, 
*' Cup-bearer lack would decades many then. 
*' So many more th' Achaeans, I opine, 
** Than those the habitants of Troy divine* 
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*^ But they Ve auxiliars there from many a town, 

** Spear-wielding men, that every effort mine 

" Put quite abroad, nor suffer me to crown 

My wish, and overthrow fair Ilium's well-dwelt town. 



XVIII. 1 34-141. 

" Already nine of great Zeus' years are gone, 

" The wood hath rotted in our ships, and worn 

" The cables be ; while sit our wives alone 

** There with our children in their homes forlorn 

^* Expecting us. None issue yet hath borne 

'* The work we came for here. But come ye now, 

*' What I shall say let 's hearken every one. 

** Flee with our ships, and to our lov'd land go. 

Since Troy's broad-streeted town to take despair we so." 



XIX. 141-148. 

He ceas'd. And stirr'd their hearts within them he 
Of all that crowd to whom unknown his drift. 
Mov'd was th' assembly like long waves at sea^ 
Which blust'rous Eurus, and the South-wind lift. 
When forth from out Zeus' clouds down rushing swift 
They vex th' Icarian. Or as some broad field 
Of com on which there comes with sudden rift 
The West-wind fierce. The ears t' his rough breath 
yield 
Down-bending. Thusth'assemblymov'dwhenheappeal'd. 
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XX. 149-156. 

And to their ships they rush with battle cry. 
And from beneath their trampling feet anon 
The dust uprose, and they all clam'rously 
Each other summon loud, lay hold upon 
The sable ships, and to the sea drag down. 
They clear the grooves. And reach'd the welkin e'en 
Their shout home host'ning. Quick be props with- 
drawn. 
And now th' Argives' return had surely been 
In fate's despite, but spoke to Athenia Herfi, queen: — 



By the exertions mainly of Odysseus the people are 
brought back again in a second assembly to consider the 
question ;of their stay or departure. In which the popu- 
lar indignation finds a mouth-piece in Thersites, and the 
royal authority is supported by Odysseus, as in the next 
Extract 



II. — Theesites and Odysseus. — Book 11. 107-335. 

XXVII. 207-114. 

With princely power the host so marshall'd he. 
From ships and tents they to th' assembly pour 
Wiih. noise. As when the much resounding sea 
In surges roars along the wide-stretch'd shore. 
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And the huge deep far echoeth the roar* 
Now seated them^ and kept their seats the rest^ 
Save Thersites^ that babbler^ aiming more 
Disturbance. Stor'd with words and scurril jest. 
At kings he carped ever with unseemly zest. 



XXVIII. 115-iia. 

Not fitting grave debate, but still his aim 
Whate'er he judg'd would raise a laugh among 
The Argives. Basest man to Troy that came. 
Squinting, of one foot lame, his shoulders slung 
Bunch'd on his chest, while from between them sprung 
His peaked head, with scant hair sprinkled thin. 
Chief to Achilles and Odysseus clung 
His hate. His wont was railing at those men. 
But shrieking shrill assail'd he Agamemnon then. 



XXIX. 223-231. 

For him incens'd at sore and angerM 
In mind th' Achaeans were. Out-bawl'd he so. 
And railing thus at Agamenmon said :— 
" Atrides, what's amiss? What long'st for now? 
" Thy tents be stuflTd with brass, choice women too 
** Are many there, which when we'd ta'en a town 
^' Thee first we gave. For gold still hank'rest thou ? 
" Which Trojan bringeth, ransom for his son, 
" Whom I or some Ach»an else have dragg'd off bound. 
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^^ Or some fresh woman wouldst thon for thy lust^ 
" Whom singling out thyself thou mayst detain? 
^^ For ill behoves a chief on woes to thrust 
** Th' Achaeans' sons. sluggards^ shameful then, 
*^ Achsdan women that ye are^ not men I 
^^ Let's homeward with our ships, and leave him now 
*^ In Troy digest his spoils. He'll find, I ween, 
" K we avail for his defence or no, 
'^ Who one that tops him &! Achilles slighted so. 

XXXI. 241*247. 

" His prize he took by force, and holds it too. 
*^ Lack gall Achilles must, and dullard be, 
*^ Atrides, else thy last of outrage now 
** Thou hadst achiev'd." The people's shepherd he 
Did thus revile, when near him suddenly 
Odysseus godlike stood, him eyed askance. 
And stern rebuk'd: — "Babbler ill-judg'd, though high 
^* In talk thou mouth it, Thersites, at once 
" Desist, and sole contending^ with the kings renounce. 

XXXII. 248-256. 

^' More vile than thou I think is mortal none, 
" Of all to Troy that with Atrides came. 
" Then railing prate not of the kings, nor on 
" Our going back 00 harp ; for of the same 
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*' To clearly judge as yet we cannot frame 
" K our return for good or ill will be. 
" For this dost thou thy set reproaches aim 
<* At people-shepherd Atreus' son, that we 
** Danaian heroes gifts abundant gave him free ? 

xxxm. 257-264. 

** Sharp-tongued thou art, but this to thee I say, 

^^ And be performed it shall. K raving thee 

*' I catch again as now, his head not stay 

** Upon Odysseus' shoulders then, nor he 

'^ Sire of Telemachus more callM be 

'^ K thee I seize not, and thy clothes, that been 

" Right welcome to thee, strip off totally, 

^^ Both cloak and coat, and what thy shame should 

screen, 
<< And scourg'd hence, send thee howling to the ships 

again." 

XXXIV. 165-273, 

He said, and with the sceptre smote his back 
And shoulders. Writh'd he while the tears fell fast. 
And rose a blood-swell'd tumour on his back 
The sceptre golden 'neath. He sits aghast. 
Trembles, and smarts, and helpless looks he cast. 
And wip'd his tears. They, fuming though they are. 
Laugh at him pleasantly. And such words pass'd 
From one t' his neighbour : — " Sure hath wrought 
things rare 
'* Odysseus leading council, or preparing war. 
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XXXY. 274-^8 s. 

«* But 'mong the Argiyes now best deed of all 
** This scoflSng snarler from his jests restrain ; 
" Nor will his courage prick him on to brawl 
** With words opprobrious at the kings again." 
So spake the throng. And that town-queller then 
Odysseus rose^ with sceptre in his hand 
And at his side Athenfe, blue-eyed queen. 
In herald's form bade silence and attend. 
That first and last th' Achseans' sons might hear, and 
rede'* perpend. 

XXXVI. 283-190. 

With prudence heharaDgu'd,and'mong them spake: — 
** Atrides, thee, king, th' Achseans would 
** The most disgrac'd of part-voice* mortals make. 
** Nor aught of all their promising make good, 
" Which they from Argos marching said they would; 
** That thou shouldst back return, but first o'erthrow 
" The well-wall'd Ilium. Quite in other mood, 
** Like children young, and widow'd women now 
'^ To one another whining, home they long to go. 

XXXVII. 291-298. 

" And 'tis a toil, to make the weary sigh 
" And wish return. For one that is away 
'* From wife but one poor month abiding nigh 
*' His many-bank'd bark chafetb at the stay. 
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" When wintry storms and troubled seas delay. 
** To us here biding doth the ninth year turn. 
" Th' Achseans therefore I not blame if they 
'^ By curvM vessels chafe at such sojourn. 
Yet base to stay so long^ amd empty then return. 



XXXYIII. 299-306. 

" Then bear ye up, my friends, awhile wait yet 

*^ To see or not if Calchas augur'd true. 

^^ For well we know, and ye all witness'd it, 

" (Whom winged fates of death not with them drew 

^^ As yesterday or earlier as they flew) 

*^ What time our ships at Aulis gather'd were, 

" To Priam and the Trojans bearing woe. 

" Around a fountain standing did we there 

On altars holy to th' immortal gods prepare 



XXXIX. 306-312. 

^^ Full hecatombs complete beneath the tree, 
" A platane fair, whence lustrous water went 
*^ Clear running. There a mighty sign we see, 
*^ A serpent dread, with back all blood-besprent,** 
" Which to the light Olympius' self had sent. 
^^ From 'neath the altar gliding swifb he slid 
** Unto the platane. There in nest y-pent 
^^ Eight tender things, a sparrow's younglings, did, 
^^ Cow'ring beneath the leaves, on topmost bough lie hid. 

H 
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XL. 313-320. 

^' Nine with her young the dam made up the tale. 
^* There piteous shrieking these devour'd he down. 
" The mother round and round doth fly, and wail 
" Her younglings dear. He darting swift anon 
" Did catch her by the wing, as she did moan. 
" When ate the dam and young, the god that sent 
" Transfix'd him there a wonder ; for to stone 
" Turn'd him craft Kronos' son. And such portent 
" There stood we gazing at, in blank astonishment. 

XLI. 321-329. 

" To the gods' hecatombs when thus had come 
" These wonders dread, harangu'd us Calchas straight, 
" The omen thus expounding: — ^ Why grown dumb, 
" Achseans comely-hair'd ? This sign of fate 
" Hath here deep counsell'd Zeus vouchsard us late, 
" And late fulfill'd, ne'er die shall its renown. 
" As this the younglings with the dam hath ate, 
" So we for years as many fighting yon 
" Shall be, and in the tenth we take the wide-street 
town.' 

XLII. 330-335- 

" 'Twas thus he spake. And now fulfiUing these 
" All be. Then here, well-shod Achaeans all, 
*^ Abide till Priam's city huge we seize." 
He ceas'd. With loud acclaim the Argives call, 
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And from the ships all dread the echoes fall. 
As loud th' Acha&ans answer with applause 
Divine Odysseus' speech. 



IIL-^The AcHiEANs' Muster. — Book ii. 441-483. 

LVI. 441-448. 

He said. Nor did the king of men refuse. 
But bade to war the clear-voic'd heralds call 
Th' AchsBans of the comely locks profuse. 
They call'd, and quickly these assembled all. 
The Zeus-fed kings round Atreus' son quick fall 
To ranging them : AthenS these among. 
And on her arm the aegis huge withal 
Unaging, costly, and immortal swung. 
From which of gold entire a hundred fringes hung. 



LYII. 449-456. 

Well-twisted all, each worth a hecatomb. 
With this bright beams forth flashing swift she goes 
Through folk Achaean urging on to come. 
And doth in ev'ry bosom strength arouse 
To war and battle on without repose. 
To them on th' instant war than homewards wending 
In ships unto their lov'd land sweeter grows. 
As wasting fire a forest huge unending 
On mountain-summits bums, the brightness far out- 
sending ; 
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LVIII. 457-465. 

So as they \rent the gleam of wondrous brass 
Through air on all sides flashing reach'd the sky. 
And as of winged birds tribes countless pass^ 
Of geese, or cranes^ or long-neck'd swans that by 
Cayster's streams in Asian meadow fly 
Here, there on joyous wings ; the mead with din 
Resounds, as 'fore each other settling they 
With clang alight ; from ships and tents amain 
So pour'd their many tribes upon Scamander's plain. 

LIX. 465-473. 

With tramp of steeds and men earth dire did ring, 
And they stood in Scamander's flow'ry mead 
In myriads like the leaves and flowers in spring. 
As thronging flies in swarms unnumber'd spread. 
And hov'ring round infest the herdsman's shed 
In spring, when milk doth wet the pails ; so they 
Th' Achseans of the comely tresses did 
So num'rous 'gainst the Trojans stand that day 
Upon the plain all eager, and intent to slay. 

LX. 474-483. 

As goat-herds do broad flocks of goats with ease 
Asunder part, when in the pasture blent. 
For battle so their chieftains sever these. 
And 'mong them ruler Agamemnon went. 
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With eyes and head like Zeus^ on thunder bent; 
His waist like Ares, with Poseidon's chest. 
And as some bull through gather'd herd's extent 
Stands chief: Atrides so mid all the rest 
Of heroes many Zeus that day made shine the best. 

IV. — The Wall Scene. — Book iil 146-144. 

XVIIL 146-152. 

There Priam, Panthus, and Thymoetes were, 
Lampus and Clytius, Hicetaon branch of Mars, 
Ucalegon, Antenor, prudent pair. 
These at the ScsBan gates, old counsellors. 
Then sat ; through age surceasing now from wars. 
But orators withal excelling be ; 
And like cicalas so with them it fares. 
That in a wood and sitting on a tree 
Do sweetly launch abroad their voice of melody. 

XIX. 153-161. 

So on the tower there sat those Trojan lords. 
Who, seeing Helen tower-ward wending, low 
To one another whisp'ring, spake wing'd words : — 
^^ No blame that Trojans and Achseans so 
" For such a woman bear so long such woe. 
^' In face like goddesses immortal she ! 
*^ And yet, though such, i' th' ships back let her go, 
" Nor more to us and ours a mischief be." 
Thus they. And Priam Helen call'd : — " Come sit by 
me. 
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XX, 161-171. 

'^ Dear child^ thine erst spouse^ friends and kindred 

see. 
^^ Not thine the blame ; the gods this thing have done 
^^ Who brought this sad Achsean war on me. 
" That man now name me^ that colossal one^ 
" Who 's th' Achive man so broad-set, ample-grown ? 
*^ For height there taller be, so comely ne'er 
*^ Have I with these mine eyes beheld, and none 
" So worshipful. He hath a kingly air." 
Him answer'd she divine of women Helen fair : — 

xxr. 171-180. 

*' Thee, father dear, I rev'rence, and I dread. 
" Would death I'd chosen dire ere follow'd here 
** Thy son, or e'er forsook my marriage bed, 
" My brethren, child, and youth's companions dear. 
^* It might not be, and so I weep and wear 
" My life away. Thine asking tell I thee. 
" Atrides, broad-rule Agamemnon, there 
" Thou seest, good king, and mighty warriors he ; 
" And brother erst of me, the shameless one if e'er 
there be." 

XXII. 1 81-188. 

She spake. The sire with wonder saw, and said : — 
*^ O blest Atrides, happy fate thy share, 
" Thou fortunate, by multitudes obey'd 
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** Achaean warriors brave. To Phrygia fair 
*^ The land of vines I've been, and Phrygians there 
" A many seen, steed-driving warriors they. 
** There Otreus' hosts, and godlike Mygdon's were, 
'^ That on Sangarius' banks encamped lay ; 
** And I made one with them as their ally the day 

XXIII. 189-196. 

'^ The Amazons came down, that equal men. 
** But with th' Achaeans they compar'd were few." 
The sire Odysseus saw, and ask'd again : — 
" Who this one is, dear daughter, tell me too, 
'^ His stature seemeth by a head below 
^^ Atrides Agamemnon, but more broad 
" About the shoulders, and the chest to view, 
" His armour lieth on the fertile sward ; 
'^ He like a ram keeps pacing through the files his road. 



XXIV. 197-285. 

** For him I to a full-fleec'd ram compare, 
" Through flock of white sheep pacing up and down." 
And him then answer'd Zeus-bom Helen fair : — 
" Odysseus this, Laertes' crafty son. 
" Though bred in rugged Ithaca hath known 
" All cunning wiles and subtle counsels he." 
To her then spake Antenor prudent one : — 
" The word thou say'st hath, woman, verity, 
" For here too erst divine Odysseus came for thee 
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XXV. »o6-ii3. 

" With Menelaus brave, in ambassage. 
" My cherish'd guests were they in mine abode. 
^^ Of both I scann'd the bent, and counsel sage. 
*^ When in the Trojans' gath'ring they upstood 
^^ Then Menelaus tower'd with shoulders broad. 
'^ But seated both, Odysseus then would be 
" More worshipful. And when 'fore all they would 
'^ Their speech and purposes set forth, then he, 
" Wight Menelaus, there harangu'd with brevity, 

XXVI. 214-220. 

^* In fewest words, but sweetly spoken clear. 
*' Not wordy, nor of rambling speech, though one 
" Of younger years. But when Odysseus there, 
" Of many wiles, uprose, he'd stand, look down, 
" And stedfast fix his eyes upon the ground, 
" His sceptre neither back nor forwards sway, 
'^ But motionless would hold, as one astound ; 
" A man that 'neath the power of passion lay, 
" Or some poor ignorant and helpless one you'd say. 

XXVII. 221-228. 

*' But when the volum'd voice from out his chest 
" He sent, with words like wintry showers of snow, 
" Might with Odysseus then none else contest, 
" Nor e'er as then astound beheld we so 
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" Odysseus* form." The Sire a third time now 
Ask'd seeing Ajax: — ^** Who's that other there^ 
" Tall huge Achsean, th* Argives doth o'ershow 
" By head and shoulders broad.'* Answer'd the Sire 
The ample veil'd divine of women Helen fair : — 



XXYIII. 229-235. 

" That's Ajax huge, th' Achseans' bulwark he ; 
^^ And, opposite, Idomeneus there stands 
" Among the Cretans, like a god : and be 
" Around him leaders of the Cretan bands. 
^^ Our guest, he oft at Menelaus' hands 
" In our abode had hospitality, 
** When out of Crete he came. Mine eye commands 
" The other dark-eyed Achives all, to me 
** Well known, of whom I could the names rehearse to 
thee; 

XXIX. 236-244. 

" But two I see not people-chieftains there, 
" Horse-taming Castor, Pollux boxer skill'd, 
^* Own brothers that with me one mother bare. 
" Have they from Lacedaemon sweet not sail'd, 
" Or, in sea-pacing ships though come, have fail'd 
" Amid the array of warriors now to stand 
" Through dread of ignominy mine repell'd ?" 
Thus she. But them had give-life earth detained 
Ere then in Lacedsemon^ yea, their lov'd and native land. 
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V. — A Battle. — Book iv. 419-471. 

L. 419-426. 

He said, and from his car leap'd full arm'd down. 

As stirr'd the King the brass about his breast 

Kang dread. Fear might have seiz'd the stoutest 

one. 
As on the sounding shore the sea-swell, prest 
By rough imperious blowing of the West, 
Doth rushing on upstirr'd together crowd. 
And on the deep at first uplift its crest. 
Then bursting on the strand it roareth loud. 
Swells 'bove the peaked rocks, and sea-foam flings 
abroad ; 

LI. 427-435. 

So stirr'd successive th' Achive bands to war 
Unceasingly. Each chief exhorts his own. 
The rest in silence went. Think would you ne'er 
Such folk with gift of speech were moving on. 
Silent they heed their chiefs. Round all outshone 
The varied arms they marchM clad withal. 
The Trojans e'en as sheep of wealthy one. 
That countless stand a-milking in the stall. 
Incessant bleating as they hear their lambkins call ; 

LII. 436-445. 

So through that army broad the Trojans' din 
Arose. Not like from all, nor one the cry. 
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But tongues confus'd ; from many lands the men. 
These Ares urg'd, those Pallas Azure-eye, 
Fear, Flight, and Discord raging quenchlessly, 
Man-slaught'ring Ares' comrade-sister, who 
Crests small at first, anon with head i' th' sky 
She walks the earth. She then did 'twixt them throw 
Fell strife, and pac'd the throng, to men augmenting 
woe. 

LIII. 446-455. 

When these then rushing on in one place met 
Then shields, and spears, and might of mail-clad men 
Together dash'd, and bossy bucklers set 
Against each other hurtled. Bose the din 
And shout, and moan, of slaying and of slain, 
And earth ran blood. As torrents rushing down 
The hills their headlong flood do mid- vale join 
In hollow bed, from mighty Sowings grown ; 
Afar the shepherd in the mountains hears the soun ; ^* 

LIV. 456-464. 

Of these, so joining fight, rose shout and dread. 
Antilochus first slew a front-rank one, 
Trojan Echdpolus Thalysiade. 
His horse-hair helmet crest he smote, and on 
His brow infix'd. And piercM through the bone 
The spear-point brazen. Darkness veil'd his eyes. 
He fell i' th' fight, as when a tower comes down. 
Him fallen did by th' feet Elphenor seize. 
The brave Abantes' chief, Chalcodontiades. 
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LV. 465-472. 

Past reach of darts fain dragg'd him off had he. 
To strip his arms. But brief was his career. 
Him dragging corse did brave Agenor see. 
And, as he stoop'd, his side, which did appear 
Beyond the shield, he smote with brazen spear, 
And loos'd his limbs. His soul then fled, and 'gan 
Around him there encounter sad, severe. 
Of Trojans and Acha&ans. Kushing ran 
On one another they like wolves, man overturning man. 

VL — Heb^ and Athen^. — Book v. 712-786. 

LXXXIV. 722-730. 

Soon Hebfi to the car the curv'd wheels set 
Of brass, eight-spok'd, at th' iron axle's ends. 
The felloe gold un wearing. Over that 
The brass tire, wond'rous sight, well-fitting bends. 
And naves of silver also on both hands ; 
By gold and silver thongs the seat was hung ; 
Each side the car a rim half-circling wends ; 
And from it forth the pole of silver sprung ; 
And on the end of this the fair gold yoke she strung. 

LXXXV. 731-739. 

The yoke-thongs golden, fair, she cast therein ; 
Her6 neath yoke the swift-foot horses led. 
All eager she for strife and battle-din. 
Athenfi, aegis-arm'd Zeus' daughter dread. 
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Her veil upon her father's pavement shed^ 
Rich varied veil herself with hands had done. 
And she, in drive-cloud Zeus' own tunic clad. 
For fell war arm'd, and did her shoulders don 
With fringM aegis dread, that Terror round y-ronne. 

LXXXVI. 740-748. 

There Strife, and Strength, chill-fear Pursuit therein. 
There too the Gorgon-head of Monster dire. 
Fearful, horrific, aegis-arm'd Zeus' sign. 
Her head did golden four-con'd helm attire. 
That hundred cities' foot would scarce require.* 
I' th' gleaming car she stepp'd, and seiz'd a spear 
Huge, pond'rous, strong, which she, the child of 

mighty sire. 
Smites heroes' ranks with, have offended her. 
And Herfe prompt with whip now set the steeds astir. 

LXXXVII. 749-757. 

Heav'n-gates self-moving sound, which th' Hours do 

keep, 
Whose charge Oljrmpus, and the ample sky. 
And theirs to ope or shut the dense cloud deep. 
That way through these their goaded steeds they ply. 
Zeus found they seated, &om the gods away. 
On many-neck'd Olympus' highest peak. 
There white-arm'd Herfi did the coursers stay. 
And question'd Zeus supreme, and thus she spake :— 
^* Sire Zeus, not anger'd art that Ares should such havoc 
make? 
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LXXXVIII. 758-766. 

^^ He bath such folk AchsBan causeless slain 

" Unseemly ! Grief to me. Delighted, though, 

" Cypris, and silver-bow Apollo been, 

"Who've stirr'd this madman, that no laws doth 

know. 
" Sire Zeus, wilt thou be wroth if Ares now, 
*' Severely smitten, I from fight expel?" 
Cloud-gath'ring Zeus made answer : — " To it thou, 
" But set Athen^ Spoiler on as well, 
" Who chief is wont to bring upon him tortures fell." 

LXXXIX. 767-776. 

He said. And white-arm'd Herfi did comply. 
And whipped the steeds that unreluctant flew 
Midway between the earth and starry sky. 
What space in air a man with eyes might view 
On vantage-rock the dark deep looking to, 
Leap'd at a bound th' immortals' steeds resounding. 
When Troy they reach'd and flowing rivers two, 
Simois and Scamander, streams confounding, 
There Her^ halting loos'd the steeds, with clouds sur- 
rounding. 

xc. 777-786. 
Them Simois ambrosial food up-sent. 
The goddesses like timid doves a-wing 
To aid the Argive warriors eager went 
But when their course did them to th' close ranks bring. 
That, num'rous, brave, the tame-steed Diomed enring. 
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And like to fierce devouring lions be. 
Or boars, whose strength's, in sooth, no feeble thing, 
There standing Herd shouts, in guise of Stentor she. 
Huge brazen-voic'd, no fifty men could shout as he. 

VII. — Glaucus and Diomed. — Book vi. 119-136. 

Hippolochus' fair offspring, Glaucus hight. 
And Tydeus' son 'twixt hosts encountered, bent on fight 

XV. z 21 -1 29. 

When towards each other coursing near'd they, then 
The first spake Diomed, of war-cry clear : — ** 
" Who, valiant one, art thou of mortal men ? 
'* In man-ennobling fight I've seen thee ne'er 
'* Before. But now thou all precedest here 
*^ In courage, thus my long-shade spear t' abye. 
" For hapless they whose sons ** my strength come near. 
" But if immortal thou, hast from the sky 
** Come down, sky-dwelling gods contend with would 
not I. 

XVI. 130-136. 

" Not Dryas' son, indeed, Lycurgus stout, 
" Lived long, who strove with heavenly gods, and who 
" Did frantic Dionysus' nurses rout, 
" And on the sacred Nysa erst pursue. 
" They all to th' ground at once their thyrses threw, 
" Sore beaten by Lycurgus homicide 
" With ox-goad ruthless. Dionysus flew 
" Affrighted plunging in the salt sea-tide, 
** And Thetis to her breast receiv'd him terrified. 
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XVII. I37-I44, 

" Such tremor seiz'd him at the man's rebuke, 
" With whom then th' easy living gods were wroth, 
^^ The son of Kronos him with blindness strook. 
" Nor long thereafter lasted he, in troth, 
^^ When all the gods immortal him 'gan loathe. 
'^ So fight the blissful gods I would not fain. 
" But if of mortals thou, that eat in sooth 
" Earth's fruit, draw near, the sooner death t' attain." 
Hippolochus' bright son him answer'd thus again : — 

XVIII. 145-153. 

" High-soul'd Tydides, why enquire my race ? 
" For as of leaves*^ the race of men is so. 
** Wind sheds the leaves, and others in their place 
" The budding wood puts forth, in spring-tide grow. 
" And so men's race ; for this doth spring, that cease 

and go. 
'^ But wouldst thou learn these things, that thou mayst 

ken 
" Our lineage well, which many men do know. 
** Ephyra's town lies Argos' gulf within ; 
" There Sisyphus did dwell, the craftiest of men, 

XIX. 154-161. 

" Sisyphus -/Eolide, who Glaucus 'gat. 

" And Glaucus 'gat renown'd Bellerophon, 

'^ Whom beauty, manliness engaging sweet. 
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** The gods vouchsaTd. HI towards him brood anon 

" Did Proetus, who expell'd him from his town 

" (The Argives' chief, for them t' his sceptre Zeus 

subdued). 
" Anteia Proetus' wife had with this one 
" Enamour'd Iain, but ne'er persuade she could 
" Bellerophon the wise, with goodly thoughts endued. 

XX. 163-171. 

" She spake to sovran Proetus lyingly : — 
** * Die, Proetus thou, or slay Bellerophon^ 
** fVTio would against my will have lain with rwe.' 
" She said, and hot wrath seiz'd the King thereon. 
" To slay he shunn'd, from this he shrank, but on 
^* To Lycia him with fatal letters sped, 
" Fell things in folded tablets he'd writ down 
" To Anteia's sire bade show to have him dead, 
" But he to Lycia went, by th' gods' high conduct led. 

XXI. z 72-1 79. 

" When he to Lycia came, and Xanthus' waters, 
" Broad Lycia's king receiv'd him joyously. 
^^ For nine days feasts him, oxen nine he slaughters. 
" When peer'd rose-finger'd morn the tenth doth he 
^^ Then question him, his missives ask to see, 
" Whate'er for him he from king Proetus may, 
" His son-in-law, have brought. When ta'en had he 
^^ The fatal tablets, first he bade straightway 
^^ He should Chimsera the unconquerable slay. 

I 
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XXII. 180-188. 

*^ Of race not human she, celestial, dire. 
" Lion-front, snake behind, she-goat mid-way, 
" Out-breathing dreadful force of flaming fire. 
" Yet her did he, the gods' signs trusting, slay. 
" And next he fought the famous Solymi, 
" Severest fight, he said, 'mong men he'd had. 
*' Then slew the man-like Amazons. His way 
" From whence they set with crafty snare beside, 
*^ Ambush of men pick'd out, the best of Lycia wide. 

XXIII. 189-197. 

" These homeward ne'er retum'd again, for slew 
" Them all renown'd Bellerophon the brave. 
" When him the king for god-sprung, valiant, knew, 
*' Him kept he there, and eke his daughter gave, 
" And also half his kingdom's honor grave. 
" The Lycians too of land the largest share, 
" Vine-land and tilth, his portion set to have. 
" She to Bellerophon three children bare, 
^^ Isander, and Hipp61ochus, Laodamia fair. 

XXIV. 198-206. 

" (Laodamia Zeus th' all-wise did bed. 
** She bare Sarpedon, godlike warrior-one.) 
" When hate Bellerophon^ the gods all did, 
^^ About th' Aleian plcdn he wander'd lone^ 
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" And paths of men did broken-hearted shun. 
'* His son Isandcr was by Ares slain 
^* Fighting the Solymi, of high renown. 
** Smote her wroth Artemis^ of golden-rein. 
Hippolochus 'gat me^ &om him I me maintain. 



XXV. 107-215. 

" To Troy he sent me, much on me impressed 

** To bear me well, excelling others e'er, 

^* Nor shame my father's race, who far the best 

" Both in Ephyra, and broad Lycia were. 

'* And such my race, and blood I here declare." 

He spake. Rejoic'd the war-cry Diomed, 

And in the fruitful earth he thrust his spear. 

And honied words to th' people-shepherd said : — 

My guest hereditary thou of old indeed. 



XXYI. 2i6<-»23. 

'^ For godlike (Eneus erst did entertain 
^^ Benovm'd Bellerophon in 's mansion fair 
'^ As guest, and him for twenty days detain. 
" And guest-gifts gave they one another there. 
" QCneus a girdle gave of purple rare, 
'^ Bellerophon a gold-cup bodied twain. 
*^ Him^ did I leave at home, and here repcdr, 
^' Nor Tydeus call to mind, who left me then 
«' A child, when were at Thebes the folk Acluean slain. 
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XXVII, 224-229. 

" So now to thee am I thine host and friend 
" In middle Argos, and the same to me 
" In Lycia thou^ when to that folk I wend, 
" With spears then and in general fight will we 
" Each other shun : for Trojans many be, 
" And eke far-call'd allies, that kill I may 
" Whomso a-foot I overrun, or me 
" The deity vouchsafes put in my way ; 
" For thee Achaeans many too that thou mayst slay. 

XXVIII. 230-236. 

" But come let 's interchange of armour make 
'* That these too here may know we boast to be 
" Hereditary guests." Thus then they spake. 
And from their steeds'® they sprang all eagerly, 
And seiz'd each other's hands, and pledg'd them they 
Their faith. And then Zeus Kronides divine 
From Glaucus did all prudence take away ; 
Armour to change with Diomed incline. 
The gold for brazen, hundred oxen's-worth for nine. 

VIII. — Hectob and Andbomache. — Book vi. 
369-502. 

XLV. 369"377* 

This said, helm-glancing Hector went away. 

His house soon reach'd he, where to dwell is good. 

But found not there white-arm'd Andromach& 
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With babe and well-veil'd nurse, in saddest mood^ 
Wailing, and weeping on the tower she stood. 
Hector, when found he not his faultless spouse, 
Fro' th' threshold ask'd the maids ere thence he 

yode: — 
" To me, now, maidens, truthfully disclose 
" Where went white-arm'd Andromache from out the 

house? 

XLVI. 378-385. 

" To either of my sisters did she go, 
** Or brothers' well-veil'd wives, or temple high 
" Of great Athenia, where the dread power now 
" The other fair-tress'd Trojans pacify ?" 
The thrifty stewardess did thus reply : — 
** Hector, since utter truth thou 'st strictly bade, 
** Nor sisters, nor thy brothers' wives, nor high 
^^ Athenia's temple hath she visited, 
** Where other fair-tress'd Trojans sooth the goddess dread . 

XLVII. 386-395. 

" To Ilium's tower she went, for she had heard 
" The Trojans worsted, th' Achives' strength was high. 
" Like one distraught imto the wall she skirr'd,^* 
" The nurse too bare the child." She said, and fly 
From house did Hector back the self-same way, 
Down the fair streets. When through the huge town he 
Drew near the Scasan gates, through which y-lay 
The road to th' plain, came running towards him she 
His rich-dower'd wife, Eetion's child Andromache. 
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XLYIII. 396-403« 

Eetlon did 'neath woody Placus house 
In Hypoplacian Thebes, Cilicians' king. 
His daughter brass-arm'd Hector did espouse. 
Him met then she ; her servant following 
With babe on breast, the tender speechless thing. 
Sole child of Hector, like a lovely star. 
Hector Scamandrius, but " City's King,"* 
Astyanax, the others styl'd him e'er. 
For sole defended Ilium Hector's guardian care. 

XLIX. 404-41 X. 

Smil'd Hector on his child with silent look. 
And weeping near him stood Andromache, 
And clung t'his hand, andcall'dby name, and spoke: — 
** Too bold I undo thee will thy bravery 
** That pitiest not thy babe, nor hapless me, 
" Who of thee soon shall widow'd be ; for soon 
" Th' Achaeans rushing all will slaughter thee. 
" But wanting thee 'twere best to th' grave go down, 
^^ No comfort's left if thou shouldst die, but woes alone. 

L. 413-420. 

" No father now, nor mother dear have I. 
** Achilles slew my sire, and overthrew 
** Tall-gated Thebes, the pop'lous city high 
^^ Of the Cilicians, and Eetion slew. 
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" But not of anns despoil'd ; for this to do 
'^ He had in awe^ but burnt him clad in these 
" His daedal arms, and mound upon him threw. 
^* The Nymphs around it planted elms, fair trees, 
** Those aegis-arm'd Zeus' daughters th' Orestiades. 



LI. 421-428. 

" The seven brothers mine i' th' palace too, 
" They all in one day went to Hades deep : 
" For all swift-foot, divine, Achilles slew, 
" Tending the trail-foot beeves, and snow-white sheep. 
** My mother, though, who reignM in the steep 
" Wood-crown'd Hypoplacus, when he'd away, 
" With other spoil, brought here, he did not keep, 
** But freed, when they did ample ransom pay. 
Her at her sire's shaft-loving Artemis did slay. 



LII. 429-437. 

" But Hector thou, both father, mother dear, 

" And brother, art to me, thou husband mine. 

** Take pity then, and in this tower stay here, 

" Nor orphan make thy child, nor wife to pine 

" In widowhood. By th' fig-tree bid remain 

^^ The folk, where easiest mount the wall and town. 

" There thrice th' Achaeans' chiefs, th' Ajaces twain 

^* Have tried, Idomeneus of high renown. 

The two Atrides there, and Tydeus' high-soul'd son. 
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LIII. 438-446. 

*^ Be 't some one skill'd in oracles hath told, 
" Or their own mind inspiring them hath led.** 
Her answer'd huge helm-glancing Hector bold: — 
" All these I've thought of, wife, but much indeed 
** The Trojans, and their long-veil'd wives I dread 
^* If coward like I turn from war aside. 
" Nor prompts me so my soul, aye turtorM 
" T' excell, and 'mong the foremost fighting bide, 
^^ My sire's high fame asserting, and mine own beside. 

LIV. 447-455* 

" For well I know in mind and spirit clear, 
" The day will be shall Ilium overthrow, 
" Priam, and Priam's folk of th' ashen spear. 
*^ But grieves me not the Trojans' future woe, 
" Not Hecuba's, nor sovereign Priam's so, 
" Nor of my many valiant brethren, yea, 
" (Who '11 fall i' th' dust by foemen's hands laid low,) 
** As thine, when brass-clad Achives thee away 
" Sore weeping drag, and from thee take thy freedom's 
day. 

LV. 456-463. 

" In Argos thou wilt weave at other's best, 

" And from Messeis or Hyperia bear 

^* Water unwillingly in sooth, opprest 

" By sore compulsion thou. And then declare 
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** Will one, the while he sees thee weeping there, 
" * ' Tis Hector's wife. He did injight outdo 
" The tame-steed TrojanSy when they fighting were 
" At Ilium.' Thus he'll say, thy sorrow too. 
For such a man to end thy servile day, renew. 



LYI. 464-470. 

" But me then dead may earth upheap^d hide 
" Or e'er the cry of thee being torn away 
" I hear." When radiant Hector thus had said 
He held his arms out there to take his boy. 
But back t' its nurse's bosom with a cry 
The infant shrank, from th' aspect dire to hide 
Of father dear. The brass and, cresting high. 
The bushy horse-hair plume him terrified. 
That from the helmet's summit nodding dread he spied. 



LVII. 471-478. 

His sire and honor'd mother laugh'd. And stnught 
Bright Hector took from 's head the helm, and laid 
It there upon the groimd, all glist'ring bright. 
And he himself, when kiss'd his child, and sway'd 
Him dandling in his hands awhile, then pray'd 
To Zeus, and other gods thus speaking : — " Deign, 
" O Zeus, and you ye other gods beside, 
" That this my son the Trojans all outshine, 
'^ As I^ like valiant, and in Ilium strongly reign. 
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Lviir. 479-485. 

" And grant that men of him hereafter say, 
" * Far braver than his father this one here,* 
" As him from war return they see one day 
** With slaughter'd foemen's bloody spoils appear, 
" Rejoicing so in heart his mother dear." 
He said, and child t' his wife's hands gave, who him 
T' her fragrant breast receiv'd and laugh'd so drear. 
Her spouse who saw had pity of the same, 
And sooth'd her with his hand, and spake, and call'd by 
name : — 

LIX. 486-493. 

" My friend, grieve not in soul too sore. For me, 
" Against my fate, to Hades premature 
" Will no man send. For from the destiny 
" He 's bom to first, of mortal men, be sure, 
** Coward, or brave, can none escape procure. 
" But now go home, and there applying thee 
" To thine own tasks, the web and distaff, o'er 
" Thy maids preside, and to their labours see. 
" War's all men's business bom in Troy, and chief of 



LX. 494-502. 

When thus he'd said, the radiant Hector took 
His horse-hair crested helm. His dear lov'd spouse 
Then homewards went, and often tum'd to look. 
And tears abundant shed. And soon she goes 
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Where Hector homicide's fair dwelling rose ; 
There found her maids, and wail with all up-ta'en 
They moum'd yet living Hector in his house ; 
For from the war they thought he'd ne'er again 
Return, nor 'scape th' Acha&ans' strength and hands un- 
slain. 



IX. — Combat of Hector and Ajax. — Book vii. 

x6i-3X2. 

XX. 161-167. 

Thus chode the Sire. Rose champions nine. But far 
The first rose Agamenmon, king of men ; 
Brave Diomed Tydides next, and then 
The two Ajaces rose, in valor clad. 
Idomeneus came next, with him his friend 
Great Merion, match for slay-man Ares dread. 
Eurypylus, Eva^mon's son, then follow^. 

XXI. 168-175. 

And up rose Thoas there, Andrsemon's son. 
Godlike Odysseus eke ; for they did all 
Desire to combat Hector godlike one. 
Gerenian horseman Nestor spake withal : — 
" Now draw ye lots, and see to whom 'twill fall. 
" For profit will th' Achasans well-greav'd he 
** And profit too his soul, if 'scape he shall 
** From raging fight and dire hostility." 
He said. And they each one his lot mark'd speedily. 
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XXII. 176-183. 

The lots they threw in Agamemnon's casque. 
The folk all hung suspense, and lifting high 
Unto the gods their hands, thus one would ask. 
With uptum'd gaze towards the ample sky : — 
" Sire Zeus, vouchsafe the lot on Ajax lie, 
** Or Tydeus' son, or else the very king 
*^ Himself of rich Mycenae." Thus said they. 
Gerenian Nestor shook the helm. The thing 
They wish'd for, Ajax' lot, did from the helmet spring. 

XXIII. 1 83-1 91. 

A herald took the sign that throng all through. 
And show'd th' Achaean chiefs in order right. 
They each disclaim'd the sign that neither knew. 
But through the throng when reach'd he him did write. 
And in the helmet cast it, Ajax bright. 
His hand he stretch'd. Did in it herald throw 
The sign. He knew it straight with soul's delight. 
And cast it at his feet, and spake then so : — 
" friends ! this lot is mine, in soul rejoice I now, 

XXIV. 192-200. 

" For Hector brave I think t' o'erthrow this day. 
" But come now, while my warlike arms I don, 
" Do ye to sovran Jove Saturnius pray 
" In silence, so as not of Trojans known. 
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" Or e'en aloud^ since fear we soothly none. 
" For none by force me 'gainst my will shall move, 
" Nor my unskill. Methinks I was not bom 
" Or bred in Salamis so dull to prove." 
He said, and they then pray'd Saturnian sovran Jove. 



XXV. 201-209. 

And thus one spake, and ey'd the blue sky broad: — 
" Sire Zeus, from Ida ruling, glorious, great I 
" Grrant Ajax vict'ry win, and brightest laud, 
" But Hector if thou love and care for, yet 
" An equal strength to both and glory set." 
Thus spake they. Ajax arm'd in glist'ring brass. 
When 'bout him donn'd his armour every whit. 
He mov'd him then as Ares huge doth pass. 
That war-wards goes 'mong men, whom made Kronion 
has 

XXVI. 2IO-2t8. 

In soul-consuming strife's high rage contend. 
Such Ajax mov'd immense, th' Achseans' wall. 
And smil'd with aspect dire, and he did wend 
With feet beneath him striding long, his tall 
Spear brandishing. And him the Argives all 
Exceeding glad beheld, while shaking fear 
Did on the limbs of ev'ry Trojan fall. 
E'en Hector's soul then quail'd. But draw back there. 
Or fly t' his people, might not he the challenger. 
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XXVII. 219-227. 

And onward Ajax came with tower-like shield 
Of brass, compact of sev'n bulls' hides, that had 
Erst Tychius wrought, who arm'rers all excell'd^ 
And dwelt in Hyla. Variegate he made 
The shield. Se'en folds of fat bulls' hides, o'erlaid 
With brass the eighth. This bearing 'fore his breast 
Near Hector Ajax stood, and threat'ning said : — 
" Now Hector, man to man, thou'lt have some taste 
*' What the Danaians' chief ones are, next him our best^ 

XXVIII. 218-236. 

*^ Achilles lion-heart, rank-shatt'rer,** who 
^^ In crook'd sea-pacing ships lies raging high 
" 'Gainst Agamemnon people-shepherd now. 
" But we be men withal to meet thee, aye 
*' And many such we have, would thee abye. 
** But fight and war begin." Him answer'd there 
Huge glance-helm Hector: — ^^^ Zeus-sprung Ajax, try 
" Not me, thou Telamonian folk -prince rare, 
" As if weak boy, or woman, new to war I were. 

XXIX. 237-244. 

** For well I know of fight, and slaughter too ; 
" I know at right, I know at left to wield 
^^ The tann'd-hide shield, and fight untir'd. I know 
^^ In standing fight sound Ares' pace a-field ; 
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Mj chariot mounting too in battling skill'd 
Of horses fleet am L But loth I were, 
• Such as thou art, by privy watch t' have quell'd 

Thee here by cunning sleight, smit unaware, 
But openly if that I may." He said, and there 



XXX. 24 5-2 52* 

His long-shade spear round brandishing he sent. 
And smote on Ajax' dreadful sev'n-fold shield. 
The outside brass that was the eighth it hent,'^ 
And through six folds its course resistless held 
The raging lance, but was at se'enth repell'd. 
Next Zeus-sprung Ajax hurPd the long-shade spear. 
And smote Priamides' round orbdd shield. 
And through the buckler bright the strong spear there 
Did penetrate, and drove through daedal cuirass fair. 



XXXI. 253-261. 

And on by th' groin the spear his vest cut through. 
He stoop'd, and so black death escap'd. The twain 
Together both their lengthy spears outdrew. 
And, like devouring lions, then amain. 
Or boars of no mean strength, fell-to again. 
Priamides his mid-shield smote with spear. 
The spear-point blunted, nor the brass broke in. 
And Ajax leaping, struck his shield, and sheer 
The lance went through, and him on-mshing smote 
severe. 
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XXXII. 262-270. 

It pierc'd his neck. The black blood forth did spout 
Not glance-helm Hector did from fight refrain^ 
But^ stepping back^ a stone in strong hand stout 
He took, that black, rough, huge, lay on the plain* 
Ajax' dire se'cn-fold shield therewith amain 
Mid-boss he smote. The brass about it rung. 
And Ajax then a huger stone up-ta'en 
Round whirPd with all his strength gigantic flung. 
And smash'd his shield, this mill-stone missile hurling 
strong. 

XXXIII. 271-278. 

With knees y-bruis'd outstretch'd supine he lay 
Grasping his shield. Him Phoebus rais'd again. 
And now with swords at close-hand fought had they 
Had not those messengers of Zeus and men. 
The heralds there, quick interposed then. 
The Trojans' one, one th' Achives' brazen clad, 
Talthybius, and Idaeus, prudent twain. 
Betwixt them both their sceptres held. Then said 
Herald Idasus, knowing well of prudent rede:'* — 

XXXIV. 279-287. 

" No more, dear sons, contend, nor battle mo', 
" For both cloud-gath'ring Zeus loves equally, 
" And warriors both ye are, we all do know. 
" But night 's at hand, 'tis good ye night obey." 



^^H ^^^^^H ^ 
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To him did Telamonian Ajax say : — 
" Idasus, bid thou Hector this express, 
^^ For he our chiefest challenged this day. 
" Let him begin, he ceasing, I'll no less." 
Him answ'ring then helm-glancing Hectordid address: — 



XXXV. 188-295. 

" Ajax, since thee the god gave stature, might, 
" And sense, nor match at spear th' Achseans thee, 
" Now let us cease from enmity and fight 
" To-day. Hereafter fight till deity 
** Shall separate us, and the victory 
^^ To one vouchsafe. But draws already near 
" The night, and good it is we night obey. 
" So thou by th' ships wilt all Achaeans cheer, 
^^ And chiefly those that be thy friends, and comrades 
dear; 

XXXVI. 296-304. 

" And I at sovereign Priam's mighty town 
" Shall Trojans and their long-veil'd consorts cheer, 
" Who will to th' fane to pray for me have gone. 
" Come, gifts then give we one another fair, 
*^ That Trojans and Achseans may declare, 
" * In soul-consuminff strife y-battled ther/j 
" * And^ reconciVd in friendship ^ parted there^ " 
This said, gave falchion silver-studded he. 
With scabbard^ and with baldric wroughten curiously. 

K 
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XXXVII. 305-3 1 »• 

A girdle Ajax gave with purple bright 
They parting," this to the Achaean throng. 
And that to th' Trojans' went, who with delight 
Beheld him live and sound there pace along. 
From Ajax' force and hands resistless strong 
Escap'd. To th' city led him they, that ne*er 
Expected him in safety them among. 
With Ajax, proud of vict'ry, th' Achives there 
Well-greav'd to godlike Agamemnon straight repur. 

X. — Hector and the Trojans' Bivouac. — 
Book viii. 487-561. 

LX. 487-495. 

Unwish'd of Trojans sank the light, but glad 
To th' Argives came thrice welcome pitchy night. 
Apart from ships to whirling river led 
Were Trojans then, conven'd by Hector bright. 
Where clear of dead a space. They there alight 
From off their steeds, and Hector speaking hear. 
Th' eleven-cubit lance he held, and bright 
The brass head 'fore him gleamed of the spear. 
And round it shining ran the golden circlet clear. 

LXI. 496-504* 

On this he leant and spake wing'd words withal : — 
" Hear Trojans, Dardans, and allies I E'en now 
'^ The ships destroy'd and the Achssans all. 
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" Methought I should to gusty Ilium go ; 
^^ But darkness first hath come, and rescued so 
" Argives and ships on fretted marge of sea. 
*^ To sable night let 's now obedience show, 
^^ Our meal prepare, and from the chariots free 
^^ The fair-man'd steeds, and fling them food abundantly. 

LXII. 505-512. 

^^ Fetch from the city oxen and fat sheep 

" With speed, and gladd'ning wine, and bread too bring 

" From home, and store of wood abundant heap. 

** For through the night till mom, dawn's daughter, 

spring 
** Full many fires we'll bum that shall up-fling 
" Their lustre to the sky, lest during night 
" Th' Achseans comely hair'd endeavouring 
^^ Do o'er the sea's broad backs direct their flight 
** See they their barks not mount in peace nor scathless 
quite, 

LXIII. 513-521. 

" But each with wounds at home to look-to go, 
" With arrow smitten, or with keen-edg'd spear, 
^^ As on his ship he leaps. May others so 
" To bring war woful melancholy here 
" On us steed-taming Trojan warriors fear. 
** Let Zeus-lov'd heralds order through the town 
** The beardless youths, and hoary elders there 
" About the city watch the towers upon, 
'^ And women in their dwellings bum huge fire each one. 
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LXIV. 522-529. 

" Let constant guard be kept, for fear the town 
" Some ambush enter, while the folk away. 
** Be 't as I've swid, ye high-soul'd Trojans, done. 
" And now I've spoke what fitting was to-day ; 
" What fits the mom I'll 'mong the Trojans say. 
*^ Zeus and the gods I trustful pray to sweep 
^^ From hence these fate-conducted hounds away, 
" Whom fates in sable ships brought o'er the deep. 
** But we by night ourselves with watchful guard will 
keep. 

LXV. 530-538. 

" By morrow's dawn we will, full harness^, 
" At th' hollow ships fierce battle rouse. I'll see 
" If Tydeus' son, the mighty Diomed, 
" Will thrust me from the ships, or whether slay 
^^ Himself I shall with spear, and bear away 
** The blood-stain'd spoils. His valor mom will try, 
" If he my coming spear abiding stay. 
" But 'mong the first, methinks, he'll wounded lie 
'^ With many conurades round, when sun-rise lights the 
sky. 

LXVI. 539-548. 

" Would that inmiortal, and from old age free, 
^^ With honor such as men t' Apollo show 
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'* Or Pallas, I in sooth might honor'd be 
" So sure as day will bring the Argives woe." 
He said. The Trojans shout applause. And now 
The sweating steeds unyoking, each before 
His chariot tied. From town they bring not slow 
Sheep, oxen, wine, and bread, and gather store 
Of wood. The scent from earth to sky the winds up- 
bore. 

LXVII. 549-555- 

Elate on bridge^® of war so sat they down 

All night, and fires a many kindled there. 

As in the sky when round the glist'ring moon 

The stars in all their loveliness appear. 

And no wind stirs, apparent all and clear 

The watch towers, mountain-peaks, and thickets 

been, 
And over-head th' unfathomable air 
Opes wide, and all the countless stars are seen. 
And in his heart the shepherd joyeth at the scene; 

LXVIII. 556-561. 

In number so the Trojan fires, between 
The ships and Xanthus' streams, 'fore Ilium seem. 
A thousand fires were burning through the plain ; 
By each sat fifty in the blazing gleam. 
The steeds white barley champ and oaten grain. 
And nigh the chariots, waiting well-thron'd mom, re- 
main. 
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XI. — The Ambassage to Achilles. — Book ix. 

185-429. 

XXII. 185-191. 

Myrmidons' tents and vessels reach'd they find 
Him there, his soul delighting with the lyre 
Sonorous, lovely, cunning-wrought, and join'd 
With silver yoke. This from the spoils whilere 
He took when sack'd Eetion's city fair. 
So sooth'd his mind, and sang men's glorious deeds. 
Patroclus sole sat silent list'ning there 
Until Pelides end his song. Proceeds 
The embassage, the way godlike Odysseus leads. 

XXIII. 193-201. 

They 'fore him stood. Achilles with surprise 
Up-sprang, with lyre in hand, and left his seat. 
Patroclus too, when seen the men, did rise. 
Swift-foot Achilles speaking them did greet : — 
^* All welcome, friends I Some need hath you beset 
** Whom I, though wroth, of Achives hold most dear." 
So brought them in Achilles swift of feet. 
On couches plac'd, and purple carpet-gear. 
Then quick address'd Patroclus, who was standing 
near :— 

XXIV. 20Z-2I0. 

" A larger bowl Menoetius' son now set, 

*^ And wine mix strong, and cup for each one place 

" For men most dear, that 'neath my tent are met." 
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He said. Patroclus straight his friend obejs^ 
While he a flesh-tray flung i' th' fire's bright blaze. 
Therein the back of sheep^ and fat she-goat^ . 
Therein, too, fatted boar's rich chine he lays. 
Held these Automedon, Achilles cut 
These cut in morsels well he hung the spits about. 

XXV. 211-219. 

Menoetius' son, the godlike man, a fire 
There kindled huge, and when the fire now had 
Burnt down, and with'ring did the flame expire. 
He stretch'd the spits o'er burning embers spread. 
Show'red sacred salt as raise fro' th' stands he did. 
And on the dressers all, when roasted, pour'd. 
Patroclus serv'd in baskets fair the bread. 
The meat Achilles, seated at the board 
By th' opp'site wall, divine Odysseus facing tow'rd. 

XXVI. 219-227. 

To th' gods make oflPring he Patroclus bade. 

Who firstling morsels in the fire did fling. 

They stretch'd their hands to th' food before them 

laid. 
Quell'd thirst and hunger, Ajax motioning 
To Phoenix made. Odysseus saw the thing. 
And, wine-cup filling, pledg'd Achilles he: — 
'^ Achilles, hail I Lack not good banqueting 
" By Atrides Agamemnon's tent do we, 
" Nor here, where many grateful things for feasting be. 
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XXVII. 228-136. 

" But not for pleasant banquet-works we care. 
** Calamity, O Zeus-fed, sore we see, 
** And dread. And doubt if 'scape or perish there 
" The well-bench'd ships, unless thy bravery 
** Thou don. For camp by th' wall and vessels they 
" The haughty Trojans, and far-call'd allies, 
" Bum many fires, through th' host, nor hinder'd say 
^' They'll longer be, but of the ships make prize. 
" Zeus Kronides them fav'ring lightens from the skies. 

XXVIII. 237-244. 

^^ And Hector in his strength round glaring dire 
** Fierce rages, trusting Zeus he nought doth fear 
" Or men or gods. Him frenzy doth inspire. 
" He prays that morn divine may soon appear, 
" And threatens he our vessels' prows will shear^ 
^^ And bum the ships with fire, th' Achseans kill^ 
'^ Astounded in the smoke the ships a-near. 
^' And sore I fear me in my mind that will 
" Th' immortal gods these menacings of his fulfil. 

XXIX. 245-253. 

** I fear in Troas perish is our fate 

" From steed-apt Argos far. But up, and haste, 

*^ If minded to defend, albeit late, 

" From Trojan force th' Achseans' sons distrest. 
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" For sorrow will hereafter touch thy breast. 
" No cure 's for evil done. 'Fore-hand th' ill day 
" Of Danai bethink thee how t' arrest 
" To thee thy father Peleus, when away 
From Phthia to Atrides sent thee> friend^ did say: — 



XXX. 254-262. 

" * My souy strength Here and Atheni 7/ give 
*' If H please them. Thou thy spirit keep controlVd 
" r th^ breast; for better V gentleness. And leave 
" All noxious strife. 80 thee the more will hold 
" In honor tV Argives all both young and oW — 
" So bade the Sire, but thou'st forgot. Thy bent 
" E'en now relax, thine anger fierce withhold, 
" Gifts worthy '11 Agamemnon give, relent 
" But thou from wrath. What gifts he promis'd in his 
tent, 

XXXI. 263-272. 

" If thou wilt hearken I'll recount them all : 
" Sev'n tripods ne'er had fire,'® gold talents ten, 
** Bright caldrons twenty, coursers twelve withal, 
" Prize-winners strong, whose feet have prizes ta'en. 
** Not poor the man nor lacking gold had been 
" With all Atrides' steeds have borne away. 
" And lovely work-skill'd Lesbian women se'en 
" Hell give, which when thou 'dst Lesbos taken, he 
** Did choose, that fair beyond the tribes of women be. 
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XXXII. 273-281. 

" He'll give thee these. She'll with them be whom 

then 
" He took, Briseis. Solemn oath he'll swear 
" Her couch he's ne'er approach'd, nor with her been 
" As is men's wont, and men with women are. 
*^ All these at once. But Priam's town if e'er 
" Gods grant we take, thy ships lade shalt thou free 
" With gold and brass when th' Achives booty share, 
" And Trojan women twenty choose for thee, 
" That after Argive Helen shall the loveliest be. 

XXXIII. 283-290. 

** But Achive Argos, breast of earth, if e'er 
** We reach, his son thou 'dst like his sole one be, 
" Orestes, held of him in foison" there. 
" And in his well-built palace daughters three 
*' He hath, Chrysothemis, Laodic^, 
" And Iphianassa. Her it likes thee have 
** Of these, withouten dowry *** take thou free 
" To Peleus, home. And dotal presents brave 
" Hell many give, as ne'er yet man to daughter gave : 

XXXIV. 291-299* 

" Sev'n peopled towns he'll give, Cardamylfi, 
" Endpd, Hira green, Pheraj divine, 
" Antheia eke, whose meads deep herbag'd be, 
" JEpeia fair, Psedasus of the vine. 
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" All near the sea, at Pylos' last confine. 
^^ There men in flocks and herds abounding staj, 
'* Who 11 honour thee with gifts as one divine, 
" And splendid tribute 'neath thy sceptre pay. 
" He'll these perform if thou thy wrath wilt put away. 



XXXV. 300-307. 

" But if Atrides thou dost so detest 

" At heart, himself and gifts, compassionate 

" The other Panachaeans sore distrest 

" Throughout the host, who'll thee in honor set 

" As god. Of them thou 'dst have now glory great. 

" For Hector now thou 'dst take, who'll come full 

nigh 
" In 's rage distract, who boasts none him can mate i«k 
" Of all that ships brought here of Danai." 
To him then spake swift-foot Achilles in reply : — 

XXXVL 308-317. 

" Zeus-sprung Laertes' son, in wiles deep-skiU'd, 
" Odysseus, now behoves me speak out plain 
^^ E'en as I think, and will be sure fulfill'd, 
" That none lamenting me beset again. 
" For him I hate as gates of Hades e'en 
" Who '11 one thing hide in breast, another say. 
" I'll speak my mind. Not move me will I ween 
" Atrides, nor the other Danai, 
^^ Since small the thanks for fighting foes incessantly. 
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XXXVII. 3x8-317. 

** Like shareth if one lag, or vig'rous fight, 
'* Like honor too for coward and for brave, 
** Dies as the sluggard, so the toiling wight. 
" No profit of my mind's sore toil I have, 
" That aye my soul to battle's peril gave. 
" As bird its callow young whatever of food 
'^ It findeth brings, herself doth scant fare leave, 
^' So many sleepless nights, and days of blood, 
** Men combating, I've spent, in these men's wives' 
sole feud. 

XXXVIII. 328-336. 

" Twelve sooth with ships I've cities sack'd of men ; 
" On foot, I say, eleven Troas through. 
^^ From all have treasures bright and many ta'en, 
" And yielded all to Agamemnon, who 
" Receiv'd them staying with the ships, and few 
" Distributing, the many did retain. 
" Gifts gave to th' chiefs and kings, which keep they do 
" Secure. From me alone of th' Achives hath he ta'en 
" And keeps my pleasing spouse. Let him enjoy her 
then. 

XXXIX. 337-34.5. 

" Why Argives Trojans fight ? Why host thus far 
" Atrides led ? Was 't not for Helen fwr ? 
" The only men that love their wives then are 
" Th' Atrides ? Brave and prudent every where 
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" Her that 's his own doth love, for her doth care. 
" So from my soul I've this one lov'd albeit 
'^ By spear obtain'd. And now that he hath there 
^^ My prize pluck'd from my hands, and me doth cheat, 
^^ Let him not try me more who know, he'll not persuade 
a whit. 

XL- 34-6-355- 

" Let him with thee, Odysseus, and the kings 

*' Contrive from fire of foes his ships to keep. 

'^ He hath withouten me done many things, 

'^ A wall hath built, and trench before it steep, 

" Broad, huge hath drawn, and stakes in-driven deep, 

" Nor yet can slaught'ring Hector's force withstand. 

" While I 'mong th' Achives warr'd by th' wall he'd 

keep, 
^^ Came but to th' Scsean gates and beech. A stand 
'^ He made there once, and scarce escapM from my hand. 

XLI. 356-364^ 

^* Now since I'll fight not Hector godlike one, 
'^ To-morrow, rites paid Zeus and gods as wont, 
^* My laden ships, when I've to sea drawn down, 
'^ Thou'lt see, if 't please thee take thereof account, 
** Full early sailing fishful Hellespont 
** My barks, with men who'll no slack rowing ply. 
" Fair passage if fam'd Shake-earth give upon 't, 
" The third day gleby Phthia 's reach'd, where lie 
<< A many things I left, here coming lucklessly. 
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XLII. 3^5-374- 

" More gold, red brass, fair women, iron bright 
" Hence take I, mine by lot. My guerdon he 
** Who gave it Agamemnon took, with slight. 
" To him then all I've said speak openly, 
" That other Achives too indignant be, 
" If some Danaian yet he hopes to cheat, 
" Aye clad in impudence. But eyes on me 
" Let him, though bold, adventure not to set. 
^^ I'll nought with him in rede^^ or deed communicate* 

XLIII. 375-384. 

" Me hath he bilk'd and wrong'd, but ne'er again 
" With words will cheat. Enough. Let hun be still 
** And perish. Zeus all-wise his wits hath ta'en. 
" His gifts I hate, himself I count at nil. 
" Though give me ten or twenty times he will 
" What now he hath or '11 come to him, or e'er 
" Orchomenus or e'en Egyptian Thebes did fill, 
** Where wealth 's most hous'd, where gat«s a hundred 
are, 
" At each out pass two hundred men with steed and car. 

XLIV. 385-392. 

" Though gifts he'd give as sand or dust, not me 
" The more would Agamemnon turn aside 
" Ere paid me all that vex-soul contumely. 
" Atrides Agamemnon's daughter, bride 
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" Of mine should never be. Though lovely vied 

" In form with golden AphroditS she, 

** And match'd in skill Athenfi azure-ey'd. 

" I'd wed her not. Some Achive else choose he 

Shall match with him of higher regal dignity.^ 



XLV. 393-400. 

" If gods preserve and bring me home, for me 
" Will Peleus' self for spousals wife provide. 
'^ Achaean girls through Hellas, Phthia be 
" No lack, whose chieftain-sires o'er towns preside. 
*^ Of these the one that I shall choose, my bride 
^^ Belov'd I'll make ; and thither soothly does 
" My manly soul vehemently now guide 
" To wed a lawful wife, a fitting spouse, 
** The wealth sire Peleus heap'd enjoying in repose. 



XLVI. 4.01-409. 

** To me nought equals life, not all that fame 
" Reports possest by Ilium's well-dwelt town, 
" While peace was ere th' Achaeans' sons yet came, — 
" Nor all that rocky Pytho's fane of stone 
*' Phoebus Apollo's holdeth, darting one. 
" By rapine may we beeves and fat sheep gain, 
" And tripods too, and ruddy steeds be won ; 
" But soul of man will ne'er return again, 
* Be seiz'd or ta'en, that past his fence of teeth'* hath 
been. 
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XL VII. 4.1 0-4 1 8. 

" My goddess-mother^ Thetis Silver-foot, 
'^ Hath said two several fates to death's bourn wend. 
** If staying here I combat Ilium 'bout, 
' " Dies my return, my glory ne'er will end. 
** If homewards to my country dear I bend, 
** Dies bright renown, be long my life though Mrill, 
" Nor death o'ertake me with too speedy end. 
" And I'd advise the rest that home they sail ; 
'* For find the end of lofty Ilium now ye'U faiL 

XL VIII. 41 9-4.29. 

** With hand doth wide-voic'd Zeus** so cover it, 
** Her folk take heart. But go, your message say 
" To th' Achive chiefs as envoys doth befit, 
** That they devise some other better way 
'^ That save their ships and folk Achaean may 
'^ In th' hollow ships, as through my wrath doth fiEul 
** Their now device. But Phoenix with us stay, 
** To country dear to-morrow with me saiL 
'* That's if he please, for I'll not take him 'gainst his 
will." 

XII. — Heej^'s Adornment. — Book xrv. x66-»a8. 

XIX. 166-174. 

She sought her chamber, made her by her son 
Hephaistos, stout doors fitting door-posts tight. 
With secret bolt, ope which gods else could none. 
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And ent'ring there she clos'd the door-folds bright. 
First with ambrosia cleans'd her sweet flesh quite 
From every stain^ with oil anointed her 
Ambrosial^ sweet, with passing fragrance dight,'* 
Which if in Zeus' brass pavfed house one stir. 
The scent through sky** would reach the very earth afar. 



XX. 175-183. 

Her lovely flesh anointed so, and hair 
Comb'd out, she braids with hands her shining tresses 
From that immortal head, ambrosial, fair. 
In robe ambrosial, made by Athend, dresses. 
She 'd wrought with care and filPd with quaint devices. 
With gold-clasp buckled it t' her breast And zone. 
With hundred tassels dight, her waist compresses." 
In well-pierc'd ear-lobes she did ear-rings don, 
Three-gemm'd elaborate, whose mickle grace outshone. 



XXI. 184-192. 

From head the stately goddess veil'd with fair 
New veil, and white as is the sun. And tied 
'Neath shining feet her comely sandals there. 
And all her person's decking done, she hied 
From chamber ; AphroditS call'd aside 
From other gods, and speech to her thus made : — 
** Wilt grant, dear child, my wish ? or be denied 
** Must it because with wrath thy mind is sway'd 
" That I the Danai, and thou dost Trojans aid?** 

L 
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XXII. 193-201. 

Zeus' daughter Aphrodite made reply : — 
" Heri^, dread power, great Kronos' daughter, say 
" What 'tis thou wilt ; my mind bids do 't if I 
" To do 't am able, and be done it may.** 
Here august spake subtly : — " Give me, pray, 
" That love now, and desire, wherewith thou so 
'^ Immortals all and mortal men dost sway. 
" For visit th' ends of fruitful earth below, 
" And Ocean Sire, and Tethys, mother of the gods, I go- 

XXIII. 202-210. 

** They in their homes did tend and nurture me, 
" From Rhea ta'en, when wide-voic'd Zeus** did send 
^^ Kronos beneath the earth, and fruitless sea. 
" To those I go, their bitter strife to end ; 
" For long time now they 've mutually abstained 
" From bed and love, since wrath fell on their mind. 
" If these with words persuading I could bend 
" Their heart that they in bed and love be join'd, 
" Then aye of them should I be call'd rever'd and kind." 

XXIV. 211-218. 

Smiles-loving Aphroditd in reply 

Did then address her thus : — " In sooth request 

" Of thine we may not, ought not to deny, 

" Who dost in arms of Zeus the mightiest rest,** 

She said, and broider'd girdle loos'd from breast. 
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Quaint-wrought, where all her fascinations lay. 
Where love, desire, and lovers' meeting blest. 
And sweet discourse, that fool the wisest may. 
This in her hand she plac'd, spake word, and thus did 

say : — 

XXV, 219-228. 

" This girdle take, and in thy bosom lay,*^ 

" Quaint-wrought, where all things be. I think not 

thou 
" Wilt back without thine aim." Thus did she say. 
And large-eyed Herd smil'd, and smiling so 
Embosom'd it. And home did Aphroditd go. 
The child of Zeus. Rush'd Herd from Olympus high, 
Pieria and Emathia did o'ergo. 
And horsemen-Thracians' snowy hills o'erfly 
O'er topmast peaks, nor once to ground her feet apply. 

XIII. — Achilles arming for Battle. — Book xix. 
357-424. 

XL. 357-367- 

As snow-flakes thick and chill fly forth from Zeus, 
'Neath blast of Boreas asther-bom ; so were 
From ships the helmets glist'ring borne profuse, 
Boss'd shields andarch'd-plate corselets, ash spears fair. 
The splendour rose to sky, and earth all laughM there 
'Neath gleam of brass. Sound rose men's feet beneath. 
And midst them hamess'd him Achilles rare. 
The godlike. Gnashing was there of his teeth. 
And his two eyes outshone, as when one fire-flame seeth. 
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XLI. 368-374. 

His heart in woe past sufferance plung'd^ and hot 
'Gainst Trojans, he the god's gift-s did endue. 
Which had for him Hephaistos lab'ring wrought. 
Greaves first about his legs he buckled-to. 
Fair greaves, with clasps of silver fitting true ; 
And next his corselet set his breast about ; 
O'er shoulders falchion silver-studded threw 
Of brass. Then grasp'd the shield enormous stout. 
From which as from a moon a sheeny radiance glister'd 
out 

XLII. 375-383» 

As when at sea to sailors sheweth light 

Of burning fire, in mountains blazing high 

In lonely spot, while them in their despite 

Storms drive to fishful sea from friends away ; 

So from Achilles' shield doth radiance fly 

Through air, &om comely dsedal shield. His helmet 

stout 
He rais'd and set on 's head. Like star i' th' sky 
Shone forth the horse-tail helm. Shook all about 
The thick gold hair wherewith Hephaistos had the cone 

set out 

XLIII. 384-391. 

And of himself in arms then made assay 
Divine Achilles, if they fit him true. 
And in them had his radiant limbs their play. 
Folk shepherd lift, as were they wings, they do 
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From ground. Next father's spear from stand he drew. 
Huge, heavy, strong. No Achive might aspire 
To wield ; Achilles sole to wield it knew ; 
A Pelion ash that Chiron cut his sire 
In Pelion's top, to be to heroes slaughter dire. 

XLIY. 392'-399* 

The horses there in sooth Automedon 
And Alcimus preparing harness do. 
And yoke-thongs lovely had the horses on. 
And 'bout their jaws the bridles then they threw. 
And reins to seat compact back tight'ning drew. 
Bright hand-fit whip y-grasp'd, to car sprung stout 
Automedon. Arm'd went Achilles too 
Behind, and like a glist'ring sun shone out 
In harness bright, who dire t' his father's steeds did 
shout : — 

XLY. 400-408. 

*' Xanthus and Balius, ye renown'd afar 

*^ Podarges' children, think another way 

** How safe to bring the driver of your car 

*^ Back to Danaians' host when slack we fray, 

*' Nor like Patroclus leave him dead." Then say 

'Neath yoke did swift-foot Xanthus, head hung low. 

With mane that strewn on ground from yoke-ring 

falling lay. 
Him white-arm'd Herd goddess did endow 
With speech : — ^^ We '11 surely, strong Achilles, save 

thee now. 
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XIiVI. 409-417* 

** But near 's thy dying day, though we no wise 

" To blame, but god and fate prevailing e'er, 

" Nor did by slowness ours nor sluggardize 

" Arms from Patroclus' shoulders Trojans tear. 

^' But him that chief of gods, whom fair-tress'd Lieto 

bare, 
*^ 'Mong foremost slew, and gave to Hector fame 

therefrom. 
*^ With blast of Zephyrus we 'd pace it yare,** 
" That swiftest is, they say. But 'tis thy doom 
" Thyself by god and man to be by force overcome. ** 

XLVII. 418-414. 

And when in sooth thus far he 'd spoken, stay 
Th' Erinnyes did his voice. And anger'd high 
To him did nimble-foot Achilles say : — 
^* Xanthus, to me death wherefore prophesy ? 
" Not needed thee, for here my doom to die, 
** From sire and mother far, myself well know, 
" Yet cease 1 11 not till to satiety 
" Of war I 've Trojans drove." He said, and so' 
'Mong foremost shouting made the whole-hoord horses 
go. 

XIV. — The Winds at the Pyre op Patboclus. — 
Book XXIII. 191-230. 

The pyre would bum not of Patroclus dead. 
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This else resolv'd swift- foot Achilles high : 
From pyre he stood apart, and two winds pray'd, 
Boreas and Zephyrus, fair holy gifts y-promisSd, 



XXIII. 196-104. 

Pouring from golden cup he mickle there 

Implor'd them come, and quick burn corse with 

flame. 
Make wood to bum. Swift Iris heard his prayer," 
And to the winds his messenger she came. 
At blustrous Zephyr's house were met the same 
A-feasting. Iris running stood upon 
The stony threshhold. Seen with eyes the dame. 
All rose, and call'd her to him every one, 
But she to sit refus'd, and speaking thus begun : — 



XXIT. 205-113. 

" No seat. For back to streams of Ocean, where 
" In -^thiop's land with hecatombs they greet 
^' The gods, I go the sacred things to share. 
** But Boreas, and Zephyr loud, entreat 
** Achilles doth, and promise offerings meet, 
" To come, and pyre, where doth Patroclus lie, 
" Whom mourn all Achives, stir to burning heat." 
She said, and went away. With tumult high 
They rush abroad, and make the clouds before them 
fly. 
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XXV, SI4-S2I. 

And soon they come a-blowing on the sea. 
Whose swell was stirr'd beneath their shrilly More." 
Arriv'd at fertile Troas when they be. 
On pyre they fell. Strange burning fire doth roar. 
All night the flame of pyre they vexen sore. 
Shrill blowing. And Achilles swift all night 
From golden vase' with double cup doth pour 
The drawn out wine on ground, and wetteth quite 
The earth, Patroclus' soul invoking, hapless wight. 

XXVI. 212-230. 

As mourns a father, bones of son a-buming. 
That bridegroom doth to parents' sorrow die; 
So moum'd Achilles, bones of friend a-buming. 
He crept by th' pyre, and did incessant sigh. 
When day-star came a-telling earth that light was nigh. 
Whom foll'wing spreadeth Morning saffron- veil'd the 

main, 
Then slack'd the pyre, and ceas'd the flame. And fly 
The winds returning to their home again. 
Through Thracian sea, that groans and swells in high 

disdain. 
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THE ODYSSEY. 
Book I. 

!• 1-9. 

[ING me^ O Muse^that all-experienced Man, 
Who, after he Troy's sacred town o'erthrew. 
Did tossing wander much, and cities scan 
Of men a many, and their genius knew ; 
Woes manifold by sea he suffered too 
While life and friends' return he 'd fain have won. 
Nathless he rescued not his comrades, who 
By their own wilful folly were undone ; 
The fools I that ate the beeves of the o'ergoing Sun. 

II. 9-15. 
And from them verily he took away 
The day of their return. These things to me. 
Daughter of Zeus, O goddess, somewhat say. 
Now all the rest, that headlong death did flee. 
Were home retum'd, escaping war and sea ; 
But him, sole lacking home and wife, within 
Her sweetly cavem'd grot, in sooth, did she. 
The Nymph Caljrpso, goddess high, detain. 
And have him for her spouse she would exceeding flEun. 
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III. 16-24.- 



And when of years revolving now had come 
The year the gods had destined as the one 
For his return to Ithaca^ his home. 
Nor even there, 'mong friends, his labours done^ 
The gods all pitied save Poseidadn ; 
Who 11 'gainst Odysseus rage until his land he gain. 
The god had now to th' distant ^thiops gone 
(The twofold parted -^thiops, last of men. 
These of the setting sun, those of his rising been). 

IV. 45-31. 

T' accept of bulls and lambs a hecatomb 
He went, and sat at feast delighted then. 
The other gods the while within the dome 
Of Zeus Olympian were assembled when 
Speech 'mongst them led the Sire of gods and men : 
For in his mind -^gisthus of renown 
He then remember'd, whom in sooth had slain 
Far-famed Orestes, Agamemnon's son. 
And to th' immortals spake he, thinking of this one ; — 

T. 31-41. 

" How mortals blame the gods 1 From us ills flow 
** They say. Yet over fate they 've evils through 
" Their fault. Unforced by fate -^gisthus so 
" Atrides' wedded wife espous'd, and slew 
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*^ The king return'd, his headlong fate yet knew ; 
" For told him we, through Hermes Argus-slayer, 
" Not kill the man, to wed his wife eschew, 
" For from Orestes vengeance would be there 
" For Atreus' son, when grown he 'gan for country care. 



VI. 42-50. 

" So Hermes counsell'd good, but movM ne'er 
*^ ^gisthus, who hath now paid all." Replies 
The Azure-eyed Athenfi goddess there : — 
" Our father Kronides, of majesties 
" Thou chief, this one in fit destruction lies. 
** So perish other doing things like these, 
" But soul it pains me for Odysseus wise 
" The hapless, far from friends, in all unease, 
** Inround-y-ronnenisle/ sea-navel'tis, that isle of trees. 



VII. 51-60. 

" There dwells a goddess, child of Atlas wise 
*^ Who knows the whole sea's depths, and holdeth he 
" The lofty columns earth and sky comprise. 
'^ His daughter th' hapless sad detains, and she 
" Would win him by sweet words of subtlety 
** Ithaca to forget. Odysseus, though, 
" Does long for death could he but only see 
'^ Of his own land the very smoke upgo. 
'^ And thou, Olympius, is thy heart not movM so? 
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VIII. 61-70. 

" Pleased thee Odysseus not in Troas wide 
" OfTring by th' Argives' ships ? With him then why 
"So wroth, O Zeus?" Cloud-gath'ring Zeus re- 
plied : — 
" My child, through teeth-fence thine* what word 

doth fly? 
" Forget divine Odysseus how could I, 
** Who men doth pass in rede,^ nor less beseem 
" In gifts to deathless gods, that hold broad sky ? 
" Gird-earth Poseidon 's wroth for Polypheme, 
" The godlike Cyclops, still, whose eye he quenched, 
whose power 's supreme 

IX. 71-79. 

" O'er Cyclops all. And him the daughter, yea, 
" Of sea-prince Phorcys, nymph Thodsa bare; 
" In hollow caves she with Poseidon lay. 
" For this Shake-earth Poseidon, though he 11 ne'er 
" Odysseus kill, yet makes him everywhere 
" From country roam. But let us every one 
" Make his return that he may go, our care. 
" Slack wrath Poseidon will, nor can keep on, 
" And 'gainst immortals all in gods' despite contend 
alone." 

X, 80-87. 

Him answer'd then the goddess Azure-eye 
Athen^ thus : — " O Father ours, thou son 
" Of Kronos, and of rulers eke most high. 
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" If this the blissful gods determine on 
" That home return Odysseus wisest one, 
" Let 's herald Hermes quick, the Argus-skyer, 
" To isle Ogygia send to tell anon 
" Our counsel clear to th' Nymph of comely hair, 
** Patient Odysseus' home-return to get him there ; 

XI. 88-95. 

** But I to Ithaca will wend, that so 

" His son I may the sooner stir withal, 

" And vigor on his spirit such bestow 

" That he the flowing-hair'd Achaeans call 

" T' assembly, and rebuke the suitors all ; 

" His ^ huddling flocks, and trail-foot crook-horn 

beeves they slay. 
" To Sparta, sandy Pylos eke I shall 
** Send him to ask his father's homeward way 
" If hap he hear, and fame t' himself 'mong men uplay." 

XII. 96-104. 

This said she did on feet ftur sandals bind 
Ambrosial and of gold, that bear her do 
O'er sea and boundless land with blasts of wind. 
Sharp brass-point spear, huge, heavy, strong, took too. 
Wherewith she doth men's hero-ranks subdue 
When strong sire's daughter's wrath is on their band. 
And down Olympus' tops she rushing flew. 
'Mong th' Ithac folk by Odysseus' porch then stand 
She did at threshhold of the hall^ with brazen-spear in 
hand. 
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XIII. 105-113. 

And seem'd guest Mentes, Taphians* chieftain, she. 
And found the suitors proud. At dice then they 
Before the gates their souls delighting be. 
Sitting on hides of beeves, which they did slay. 
Heralds by these, and servants prompt alwiy 
Mixing in bowls to water wine applied. 
Or tables clean with fretted sponge, and lay 
Before them did, and mickle flesh divide. 
And her god-shaped Telemachus by far the first espied. 

XIV. 1 14-111. 

Heart-grieved 'mong suitors seated he doth view 

In mind his noble Sire come making flee 

The suitors, scattering them the palace through. 

Resume his rank, and rule his own. While he 

So sitting mused Athend he did see. 

And straight to th' porch he went, soul-vex'd that 

guest 
Should long before the gates a standing be. 
Near her he stood, her brass spear took, and pressed 
Her right hand there, and wing'd words utt'ring, her 

addressed : — 

XV. 113-131, 

^^ Hail, guest I take cheer with us, and when thou 'st 

dined 
" Then tell thy need." He spake, and led the way, 
Pallas Athend following him behind. 



^^^■PPI^I 
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When come within the lofty house were they 
Spear ta'en he did 'gainst column tall upstay 
Within well-polish'd stand for javelins where 
Spears many else of firm Odysseus lay. 
Her then he led and placed in seat with fair 
Fine linen underspread^ and stool beneath her feet was 
there. 

XVI. 131-140. 

Near her he set a painted seat apart 

From suitors, lest, annoy'd with their uproar, 

The guest among those rude for dinner have no heart. 

And eke to ask 'bout absent sire the more. 

Hand-water maiden brought, and did from pitcher 

pour 
Lovely, of gold, o'er silver basin fair. 
For washing. Then she spread smooth table them 

before. 
Chaste stewardess did bread and viands rare 
A many 'fore them set of what was present there. 

XVII. 141-149. 

Carver did plates of meat of all kinds lay. 
And golden cups for them. A herald goes 
To pour out wine for them without delay. 
The haughty suitors came, and there in rows 
On seats and couches sitting them dispose. 
And heralds water on their hands did pour. 
And bread in baskets maidens brought to those ; 
And youths the mixing bowls with drink brim o'er 
And auspicate the cups,' and round to all y-bore. 

M 
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XVIII. 150-157. 

They cast their hands on meats lay ready there. 
But when for meat and drink they 'd quench'd desire. 
The suitors 'gan for other things to care^ 
For song and dance ; for feast doth these require. 
And herald handed Phemius lovely lyre. 
Who sang to suitors by compulsion prest. 
Sweet song he launch^ forth^ and swept the lyre. 
Telemachus Athenft azure-eyed address'd. 
With head held close to her's, that hear him not the 
rest: — 

XIX. 158-165. 

" Dear guest, will it displease thee what I say? 
" They care for these, for harp and song fuU fain. 
" Since other's food they eat unpunish'd, yea, 
'^ Of man whose white bones somewhere in the rain 
" Be rotting now on continent y-lain, 
" Or else is rolling them the swell of sea. 
" If him to Ithaca return'd again 
" They saw they 'd all of nimble foot to flee 
^' Than rich in gold and raiment sooner choose to be. 

XX. 166-17 3, 

" Now he hath perish'd sure by evil doom, 
" No hope for us, though one assert it may, 
^^ Of men upon the earth, that he will come, 
^' For now hath perish'd his returning day. 
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** But come now tell me this, and truly say, 

" Who, whence art thou of men ? Thy town and 

parents where ? 
** What ship thou camest In ? To Ithaca what way 
" The sailors brought thee ? Who do they declare 
*' Themselves to be ? For here a-foot I ween thou camest 

ne'er. 

XXI. 174-1S1. 

" This also tell me true that I may know, 
" Art thou but newly come, or art thou too 
** My father's guest? For to our house, I trow, 
** Besorted other men, and not a few ; 
" For much had he indeed with men to do." 
Answer'd Athend, goddess Azure-eye : — 
" These things I '11 tell thee all exactly true. 
" Mentes, of warlike* Anchialus the son do I 
" Boast me to be> and Taphians rule, who love the oar 
to ply. 

XXII. 181-190. 

" And now with ship and comrades voyaging 
'^ The wine-faced deep to strange-tongued men I go, 
" To Temesa for brass ; and iron bright I bring. 
" My ship away from town in country so 
** Lies in port Rhethrus, woody Neion's mount below: 
" Each other's guests paternal we of yore 
" Do boast to be. Go ask the sire, for he will know, 
" Laertes hero, who, they say, no more 
'< Totownre8ort8,butinthecotintrybeareth sorrows sore. 
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XXIII. 191-199. 

'^ He with old serving dame, that serres him meat and 

drinki 
" Whene'er fatigue in knees invade him may, 
" As he doth creeping through his fertile vineyard 

swink.^ 
" I 'm come because that with his people folk did say 
" Thy father was. But gods obstruct his way ; 
" For dead Odysseus godlike 's not, but still 
'^ Alive in broad sea somewhere kept doth stay 
" In round-y-ronnen isle.^ Rough men and ill, 
'^ Savage and fierce detain, and somewhere hold him 

'gainst his will. 

XXIV. 200-207. 

" And soothly now will I foretell thee what 
" Th' inunortals prompt my mind, and doth appear 
" To me will come to pass, though seer I 'm not, 
" Nor have of auguries the knowledge clear ; 
" Much longer be from native coimtry dear 
" He '11 not, though keep him iron bonds ; for he, 
" So subtle, will contrive his getting here. 
" But come now say, and truly tell to me, 
" If of Odysseus' self so comely son thou be. 

XXV. 208-216. 

'^ For wondrous like him thou about the head 



And comely eyes. For oflten meet did we 
Ere he went up to Troy, where others sped 
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" Of Argives' best in hollow ships o'er sea. 
" I Ve not since seen Odysseus, nor he me." 
Prudent Telemachus her answer'd so : — 
" Yea, guest, I will most truly tell to thee. 
*' My mother saith indeed I 'm his, although 
" I know it not,* for of himself none can his father know. 

XXVI. 117-115. 

*' Would of some happy man I were the son, 
" Whom age 'mid his possessions found. Now he, 
" Who is of mortal men most hapless one, 
" From him I am they say, since this thou askest me." 
To him Athenfi blue-eyed goddess : — " Thee 
" The gods have made of no unfamous breed, 
" When thee so comely bare Penelope. 
" But tell me this, and truly say indeed, 
" What banquet, and what crowd is this, and what 
thereof thy need ? 

XXVII. 126-133. 

^* Is 't feast by single host, or wedding? Here 

" 'Tis no clubb'd meal, for so with riot-eaae 

" Wanton, o'erweening they to me appear 

** To feast through th' house. 'Twould prudent man 

displease 
" Who coming here such shameful doings sees." 
Prudent Telemachus to her replied : — 
'^ O guest, since thou dost ask me touching these 
" This house both rich and blameless former tide 
" Would be while he as yet did with his people bide. 
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XXVIII. 234-241. 

" Now otherwise the gods ill-will'd decree, 
" Who him of all men vanish made. For dead 
** I 'd not so mourn'd him if *mong comrades he 
" Had fallen there 'mong Trojan people sped, 
** Or in friends' arms, when war he 'd nobly finish^ ; 
^^ Then tomb had made him Panachseans so, 
" And mickle glory brought his son he had. 
^^ Now him have Harpies snatch'd inglorious. He 
doth go 
'^ Unknown, unheard of, leaving me but grief and woe. 

XXIX. 243-251. 

** No longer him alone do I deplore, 

" Sad sorrows else the gods do on me lay. 

** What chieftains rule the isles, have in Dylachium 

power, 
'* Samos, wood-crown'd Zacynthus eke, and they 
*^ Whoever Ithaca the ruggM sway, 
'* These court my mother, waste my house indeed. 
" Nor she the hateful marriage doth denay, 
** Nor put an end to 't can. So these proceed 
<< Devouring thus my house, and it and me wiU end with 

speed." 

XXX. 252-260. 

Pallas Athen^ pitying him did say : — 

" Absent Odysseus much thou need'st, who would 

^^ On suitors insolent his hands soon lay. 
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" For coming now if in the porch he stood 
** With axe in hand and shield and pair of jayelins good, 
^^ E'en as he was when first to me y-known, 
" Drinking in our abode in joyous mood, 
" Back from Ephyra come from Ilus Mermer's son, 
(" For there in vessel swift Odysseus had y-gone, 

XXXI. 26x-i69. 

" Yea, gone to seek man-slaught'ring drug had he, 
^' Wherewith he might his brazen arrows smear ; 
'^ But Ilus gave him not, for gods, that be 
" From everlasting, he did soothly fear, 
'^ But gave him father mine, who held him dear,) 
*^ Such should Odysseus 'mong the suitors show 
" Short-lived they were, and bitter-marriaged here. 
" But lie these things on knees of gods,* I trow, 
^^ If he returning shall avenge him in his house or no. 

XXXII. »70-278. 

" I 'd have thee ponder how to thrust withal 

" Suitors from house. Now mark and of my words 

have care. 
" At mom to meeting th' Achive heroes call, 
** And, with the gods to witness, 'fore them all declare, 
^^ The suitors home disperse enjoin thou there, 
" And mother, if to wed her soul 's inclined, 
'^ Return t' her mighty father's mansion fair. 
'^ They '11 wedding make, and presents too of kind 
^^ To go with daughter dear, a very many find. 
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XXXIII. 279-186. 

*^ Thyself I 'd counsel well if thou It obey, 
** With oar'smen twenty, ship the best prepare, 
*' And go and seek thy sire so long away, 
" If mortal haply tell thee any where, 
*^ Or rumour hear'st from Zeus, who chief doth bear 
*^ Report to men. And first to Pylos yede, 
** And godlike Nestor ask, to Sparta then from there 
" To Menelaus auburn-tress'd proceed. 
^^ Of Achives brazen-mail'd he came the last indeed. 

XXXIV. 287-296. 

" If hear'st of father's living and return 
*^ Then, though a- weary, bear thee up a year, 
^^ But if his being dead and gone thou learn, 
" Then get thee back to native country dear. 
" His tomb with fun'ral rites as fitting rear; 
" To husband give thy mother. And this way 
^^ When hast these matters done and finish'd here 
** I 'd have thee in thy soul and spirit weigh 
" How suitors in thy halls by guile or openly to slay. 



XXXV. 297-305. 

" Not fits thee play the child that art a child ne mo.' 
*' Hast thou not heard what fame 'mong men y-ta*en 
" Orestes hath, who laid his father's murderer low, 
^^ Subtle ^gisthus, who 'd his famous father slain? 
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** And thou, my friend, (who 'rt comely, huge amain 
" I see,) be strong, that praise thee after-comers thine. 
" But I '11 go down to my swift bark again, 
*^ And friends, who haply will aw^ting me repine, 
' But see thou to thyself, and heed these words of mine. " 



XXXVI. 306-314. 

Discreet Telemachus made answer there : — 
" Thou sayest these with friendly mind, O guest, 
" As father to his child : forget them I will ne'er. 
" But come now stay, though on thy journey prest, 
" That, wash'd and heart-refresh'd, with better zest 
** Rejoiced with gift to ship thou get thee by and by, 
" Kich gift and fair to treasure in thy chest 
" From me, as guests do give to guests." Reply 
Did then to him Athen^ goddess Azure-eye : — 

XXXVII. 315-313. 

'* No more now me, who 'd on my way, detain. 

" What gift thy heart suggesteth give to me 

** To take it home when I return again. 

^* And choose it fair for 'twill be worth exchange to 

thee." 
Blue-eyed AthenS went when spoken thus had she. 
And like a bird away she flew unseen. 
And gave him force and strength. Of sire did he 
Think more than erst, and what it could have been 
In mazed mind mused, and that it was a god did ween. 
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XXXVIII. 314-331. 

The godlike man went straight to th' suitors there 
To whom famed singer singing was a laj. 
And these in silence list'ning seated were. 
He sang th' Achseans' sad return when thej, 
Pallas Athenfe ord'ring, came from Troy away. 
Icarius' daughter wise Penelope, 
From upper chamber heard the sacred lay. 
Her mansion's lofty stairs descended she. 
But not alone, for servants twsdn that follow her there be. 

XXXIX. 331-340. 

And when now she, divine of women fair. 

Had to the suitors come she stood y-pight'^ 

By pillar of the roof y-wroughten rare. 

Before her cheeks she held her head-dress bright. 

Stood maiden at her left and at her right. 

She weeping then addressed the bard divine : — 

^^ Phemius, songs many else thou know'st that men 

delight, 
" Men's deeds and gods' that bards extoL With voice 

of thine 
" Sit sing them one of these, while they in silence drink 

their wine. 

XL. 34I-349' 

'^ But cease that woful song, for wounds my heart the 

same, 
^^ Since heaviest grief is mine, that such a head 
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** Do miss, rememb'ring aye the man whose fame 
" Through Hellas is and middle Argos spread." 
Telemachus discreet in answer said : — 
" My mother, wherefore grudge the singer sweet 
" To give delight what way by spirit led ? 
^^ Not bards to blame ; on Zeus then rather be it, 
'^ Who gives inventive men, to each as seems him meet. 

XLI. 350-359. 

" To this no blame to sing Danaians' woe ; for lay 
" Men praise the most that 's most to hearers new. 
** Then bear thy heart to hear. Returning day 
^* Not sole Odysseus lost, for others too 
" In Troy there perish'd men, and not a few. 
'^ But go to th' house, and see to work that 's thine, 
^^ The loom and distaflf ; bid the maidens do 
^^ Their task attend. Speech doth to men incline 
" To all, but chief to me : for power within this house 
is mine." 

XLII. 360-367. 

She then astonish'd back to th' house did wend. 
And did her child's wise word in spirit keep. 
And to the upper chambers straight ascend. 
With waiting women her's, and there did weep 
Her spouse Odysseus she till dulcet sleep 
Blue-eyed Athen^ on her eye-lids laid. 
Suitors through dusky house make uproar deep. 
And all do pray the gods with her to bed. 
Discreet Telemachus discourse to them y-led: — 
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XLIII. 3^*8-375. 

*' My mother's suitors, ye that are endued 
" With insolence o'erweening, now let 's dme 
*' Delighting us withouten noise. (Since good 
" It were to hear this singer, I opine, 
*^ So excellent for voice like gods divine) 
** At mom t' assembly go and sit we all 
" That I may boldly tell you word of mine, 
^' To quit this house, and other feasts install, 
^^ Your own goods eating at each other's homes reciprocal. 

XLIV. 376-383. 

" But if it better seem, and likes you more 

" That one man's substance thus ye waste away 

^' Without account, eat on ; but 1 11 implore 

" The gods, that be for aye, some future day, 

" When Zeus vouchsafes these doings to repay, 

*^ Without account within this house ye die.** 

He spake. All bit their lips, for heard with wonder 

they 
Telemachus so bold outspeaking high. 
Then did Antinous Eupithes' son reply : — 

XLV. 384.-393. 

" Telemachus, the gods have taught thee sure to be 
^' High spoken, talking loud. In sea-girt Ithaca, 
'^ Despite thy birth, a king make ne'er Kronion thee." 
Discreet Telemachus to him did say : — 
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** Antinoiis, will 't vex thee if I speak it ? Yea, 
" This too I 'd take if Zeus vouchsafed the thing. 
** Dost think then this 'mong men most evil ? Nay, 
" It is not bad indeed to be a king. 
^^ It straight makes rich one's house, doth one in greater 
honour bring. 

XLVI. 394.-402. 

" But be of Achives many kings beside, 
" Both young and old, in Ithaca, the girt by sea. 
** Then take it one of these since hath Odysseus died. 
" But I will of our house the sovereign be, 
" And of the slaves Odysseus won for me." 
Polybus' son Eurymachus 'gan say : — 
" On gods' knees* lieth this, what Achive he 
^^ Shall reign, Telemachus, in sea-girt Ithaca. 
'^ But thou possessions thine shalt rule and eke thy man- 
sion sway. 

XLVII. 403-411. 

" Come ne'er the man would from thee forceful wrest 
" Thy goods while Ithaca is dwelt in yet. 
" But, excellent, I 'd ask thee of thy guest 
*^ Whence is the man, from what laud doth he state 
" He is, his family where and birth-place set? 
" News of thy father's coming hath he brought, 
" Or comes he for himself to seek a debt ? 
'^ For rushing quick he went, and waited nought 
^' That one might know him sooth. Nor look of ill-one 
had he aught" 
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XLYIII. 4x1-419. 

Telemachus discreet him answer'd there :— • 
" Eurymachus^ in sooth hath perish'd sheer 
" My sire's return ; so tidings more I 'U ne'er 
" Believe whence ever coming it appear ; 
" Nor will I, though my mother summon seer 
" To th' palace, heed at all his prophecy. 
" This one 's from Taphos, guest paternal here, 
'* Mentes, of Anchialus, the war-skill'd* high, 
" He boasts him son and Taphians rules, who love the 
oar to ply." 

XLIX. 420-427. 

So soothly spake Telemachus albeit 
Th' immortal goddess in his mind he knew. 
To dancing those, and lovely song so sweet 
In joyaunce turn, and wait till eve ensue. 
To them in joyaunce darksome evening drew. 
Then every one to rest they homeward wend. 
Telemachus to where high room, with view 
Around it large, was built in lovely court, did bend 
His steps to bed, and did in mind revolving much per- 
pend. 

L. 4»8-43S- 

Before him sooth that chaste and skilful one 
Hight^ Eurydea burning torches bare ; 
The daughter she of Ops, Pisenor's son. 
Her with his wealth Laertes bought whilere,^ 
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In her first youth, for twenty oxen fair, 
And her like spotless wife in honour bore. 
But wife's wrath fearing bed with her did ne'er. 
Now burning torches carried she, who more 
Than all the maidens loved him, infant nursed him had 
of yore. 

LI. 436-444- 

He oped the doors of well-wrought chamber fair. 
Sat on the bed, soft tunic stripp'd, and flong 
It to the hands of dame of mickle care. 
She folding smooth'd the tunic, and y-hong 
On peg by piercM bed, nor loiter'd long. 
But left the room, and to her drew the door 
With silver handle, tighten'd bolt with thong. 
There he all night, with sheep's wool cover'd o'er, 
Ponder'd in mind the way Atheng told him of before. 




NOTES TO THE ILIAD 
AND ODYSSEY. 




NOTES TO THE EXTRACTS FROM 
THE ILIAD. 

Note 1, page 90, stanza 16. — friends. 

FIND myself compelled to differ from Mr. Grote, 
in his estimate of the relevancy of this speech, 
as well as from his view of the situation and con- 
duct of Agamemnon at this juncture. ( Hist, of 
Greece^ vol. ii. 2 ed. p. 95.) It is not necessary 
here to discuss the powers and influence of the Agora, though 
I am inclined to rate its general importance higher than Mr. 
Grote has done, in his able examination. For, however feeble 
the influence of such an assembly in ordinary times, yet on 
occasions of great emergency it would rise into an importance 
proportionate to the monarch's need of its active and cheerful 
co-operation. And this is precisely the case here. Agamem- 
non, by the alienation of Achilles, had deeply offended the 
whole army, whose position had become very unpalatable to 
those predatory warriors, by the withdrawal of so large a force 
with the chieftain who had led them on so many profitable 
excursions. For the predatory character of the war must not 
be lost sight of, for an instant. Whatever the power of Aga- 
memnon in collecting those various chiefs in one common 
enterprise, he could only keep them together as long as they 
found it profitable by the plunder it enabled them to acquire. 
Accordingly, we find that the war had hitherto been but a 
series of predatory expeditions by detached portions of the host, 
which, under the conduct chiefly of Achilles, had been so 
successful as to account for the troops not having hitherto been 
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drawn from such profitable, and genial employment, in order 
to act with their united force in prosecution of the mme 
arduous, and less certainly attainable object of their main 
enterprise. The importance of this predatory warfare in its 
gainful aspect, and the prominence of Achilles as the main 
mover in it, are pointedly dwelt on in the speeches of the 
latter in the First Book, and in the Ninth where he enume- 
rates the towns he had taken in these excursions, and reproaches 
Agamemnon with wanting the spirit to take part in them, 
though ready enough to engross the largest share of the booty, 
and concludes with the reflection that he would not get much 
in that way, now that he had af&onted the bravest of the 
Achsans. For Achilles well knew his importance, and the 
effect of his withdrawal. The indignation of the Achaeans at 
the conduct of Agamemnon, or rather at its consequences to 
themselves, is accordingly intense, and that very indignati<Hi 
it is which subsequently prompts the audacious attack of 
Thersites on Agamemnon : — 

Tftj J* of *AxMo) 

B. 222. 

The army is therefore in the worst possible temper to be called 
on to do battle in a general engagement. Agamemnon feels 
the difficulty, which in his case is twofold. How can he get 
the troops to act at all ? and in the next place, what if he be 
defeated in the engagement ? What will then be his position, 
who has first weakened the host by the alienation of their 
bravest warrior and his adherents, and then forced them to 
battle in the absence of the only one who could have rendered 
victory secure ? He has but one resource therefore, he must 
contrive to be urged to what he desires, and, feigning reluct- 
ance to fight, yield only to the pressing entreaty of the host. 
This is the only way of attaining his object, and at the same 
time escaping responsibility. The dream does not remove his 
anxiety in this respect ; for, though it operates to urge himself 
to battle, it fails to make any strong impression on the secret 
council that he first summons to consult with upon it Nestor, 
indeed, seconds the monarch's design very h^irtily ; but not 
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with the same faith invthe dream itself, which he would rather 
appear to treat as an invention of the sovereign. And in his 
blunt military freedom the old warrior is at little pains to dis- 
guise it. '^ Had any else," he says, ^' told us this dream, we had 
pronounced it a falsity, and kept aloof; but now affirms it he 
who holds him chief amongst us. So let us arm the Achaeans' 
sons if we can." The absence of any expression on the 
speakers part of faith in the phenomenon is remarkable. 
There is bare acquiescence in the design of the king, and that 
with doubts of success. To have related this dream to the 
Agora therefore, and still more to have ordered the troops to 
march to battle on the strength of it, without taking steps to 
ascertain their temper, would have been hazardous in the ex- 
treme. The necessity of previously sounding them is shown 
by the result. He finds they are heartily sick of the enter- 
prise, and quite ready to re-embark. What would have been 
the effect of ordering these troops to march against the enemy ? 
Whatever the authority of the monarch, the general must have 
felt the thing was impossible. The speech is then a necessity. 
And the conduct of it is no less artful and well devised. To 
troops that were at all in a temper for this design that speech 
contained its own antidote. For he counsels flight, indeed ; 
but suggests better reasons for remaining, viz. the pledged 
promise of Zeus to their success, and the disgrace, after so 
long a struggle, of being foiled by a feebler foe. The object 
of &e speech is so far answered in ascertaining the temper of 
the people, which proves more discouraging even than he had 
anticipated, and in relieving himself from blame in the event of 
their being ultimately brought to do battle, and its going against 
them. The chiefs on their part work out his views, and, 
through the instrumentality of Odysseus, the people are brought 
back ; and in the second assembly, restored by the same wise 
agency to good humour, in the most natural way possible. And 
the conclusion of all is that Agamemnon finds himself at the 
head of a flourishing army, eager and urgent for battle. A 
state of things which I am unable to conceive any more feasi- 
ble method of bringing about, than that in which it is effected 
in the poem. All the circumstances grow out of the nature 
of the case so easily as almost to take away the credit of in- 
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vention from the poet, whose exquisite art makes choice at 
every step appear a necessity. 



Note 2, page 90, stanza 16. — Fdl mischief* b net extend*. 

"Arri Evs^me ^apm, Valde me irretivit errore. Damm. Similar 
reference of disaster to the Supreme Power, and with a similar 
metaphor occurs, Job xix. 6 : — " Know now that God hath 
overthrown me, and hath encompassed me ^vith his net." 



Note 3, page 91, stanza 19. — Long waves at sea. 

Observe "long" not "high," as some translate it; for eleva- 
tion is not the feature of resemblance, but the extent of undu- 
lation, long, farstretching waves. Elevation of the waves 
above the general surface could not characterize the oscillations 
of a crowd, which must, so to speak, be all on the same plane. 
The second simile employed in illustration appears to me con- 
clusive on the subject; for the successive undulations of a 
field of com, as the breeze sweeps over it, cannot with any 
propriety be called high waves, though they are aptly designated 
as long. 

Note 4, page 94, stanza 31. — Sole contending. 

In order to perceive the full force of the expression ^' sole con- 
tending," as indeed of the whole of this speech of Od3rsseus, 
we must advert to the critical temper of the assembly. (See 
Note 1.) For Thersites, with all his venom, is only uttering 
their sentiments. For all the Achaeans, it is said, were ex- 
ceedingly angered at Agamemnon. The problem was to check 
this before it reached a more general expression, before some 
worthier mouth-piece of the popular indignation were found. 
Odysseus accordingly loses no time, but is suddenly at his side. 
And, not to run counter to the too manifest feeling of the 
assembly, he cleverly isolates Thersites by addressing him' as 
"sole contending ^vith the king." He rel^ates the main 
question of their return as premature, and at once fastens on 
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Thersites as abusing Agamemnon for the presents made him 
by the Achsean chieftains of their own free will. With this 
he safely threatens future, and inflicts present chastisement on 
the helpless and unlucky orator, with whom the audience no 
longer feel the necessity or inclination to make common cause, 
but on the contrary grow exceedingly merry at their late 
champion s expense. 



Note 6, page 96, stanza 36. — Part-voice mortals. 

Part-voicCy i. e. voice-dividing. Mf po>|/, a philosophic and dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the human race, as alone gifted with 
speech, properly so called. For using the voice as a medium 
of communication is not distinctive, since the lower animals 
do that, and with much variety of tone. But with them the 
voice is rather emitted in a succession of cries, in which the 
stream of sound is not broken up into short significant portions 
or joints, as it were {artundos)^ as in the vast variety of human 
tongues, through all of which, even to the most barbarous 
among them, man still stands out conspicuous, as — 
** The creature sole of speech articalate." 



Note 6, page 109, stanza 86. — Would scarce require. 

Scarce require^ i. e, it was large enough to furnish material for 
helmets of the foot-soldiers of a hundred cities. 



Note 7, page 114, stanza 24. — When hate BeUerophon. 

This phraseology must not be understood to imply any known 
anger of the gods against Bellerophon, but to express the in- 
ference drawn from his calamity, melancholy madness probably, 
which, according to ancient notions, would only fall on one 
with whom all the gods were displeased. This reference of 
calamity to divine infliction, as a mark of divine displeasure, 
would seem to have been a very prevailing notion. The friends 
of Job inferred sin from his visitation. And our Saviour's 
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disciples inquired what particular crime of himself or his 
parents had caused the blind man's calamity. Prosperity was 
regarded as the sole test of divine favour. Haw *' sweet " may 
be ^' the uses of adversity " was pre-eminently a Cliristian re- 
velation. 

NoTB 8, page 115, stanza 26. — Him did I leave. 

I FIND myself differing from all the translators in understand- 
ing fjuv of (Eneus, while they, with Eustathius, refer it to the 
cup. If it be the cup, then it is not in the Homeric manner, 
which would have stated the transfer of ownership ftt>m QElnens 
to Diomed. (Eneus, I believe, never parted with the cup. 
And it has otherwise no connection with Tydeus ; and the 
whole passage, to my mind, is, with that rendering, weak and 
disjointed ; but understand it of OBneus, and everything is in 
its place. It is equivalent to saying: — "My grandfather 
CBneus entertained your grandfather Bellerophon, and they 
exchanged such and such gifts. CEneus I left in my house on 
coming here, and from him I know all about it ; but my father 
Tydeus I do not remember, as he died at the wars when I was 
a little child." 

Note 9, page 118, stanza 48. — City'% king. 

Pressure of rhyme has induced me to insert a translation of 
Astyanax. ^ 

Note 10, page 133, stanza 67. — Bridge of war. 

Bridge of tear ^ elsewhere war-bridges^ the intervals between the 
columns, which serving to pass to and fro, suggest the notion 
of bridges. Not merely the space dividing the two hosts, but 
the intervals that separated the several portions of each host 
within itself. 

Note 11, page 143, stanza 46. — Fence of teeth, 
'V.pKOf 6^6vT6)v, fence ofteeth^ i.e. the lips^ as fencing or covering 
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the teeth when silent ; but this of course on the supposition 
of teeth being the subject-matter screened or guarded, but not 
if teeth be the material of which the fence is composed. For 
in that case i^xog oi^ovruv would be a poetic periphrase for the 
teeth themselves, and allude to their fence-like arrangement in 
ro^vs within which the tongue lies enclosed. 

Note 12, page 151, stanza 23. — Swift Iris heard his prayer. 

The winds are considered as deaf, and therefore could not hear 
Achilles, whose prayer is on that account brought to their 
notice by a personal visit of the goddess, who does not disdain 
to grace the hero so far. 

Note 13, page 152, stanza 44. — Shrilly Uore. 

Bhre^ the act of blowing, a blast. Chapman employs the word 
in his translation. 

Note 14. 

In this note are explained the few unusual words which oc- 
cur in the Extracts. Soun^ for somid^ at p. 107, is used by 
Chaucer for sotmd^ both noun and verb, and pronounced like 
it for the diphthong, and is preferred here, not for the rhyme's 
sake, but for the indefinite vibration of the it, to which the d 
would put abrupt end, and for its having besides a certain as- 
sonance with the terminal letter of the corresponding lines. 
The remaining words are, — besprent^ besprinkled; diyht^ 
dressed, adorned ; ft)isony plenty, abundance : henty the pre- 
terite of hendy to take, i.e. lay hold of with the hand — the 
contrary of it is familiar enough in ^' unhand me ;" highty called, 
named ; perpendy consider attentively ; pighty y-pighty pitched, 
placed; redey counsel, advice; shirrey scour, run in haste; 
wendy to go ; yarey briskly, swift ; y-klenty mingled. 

Note 15, page 112, stanza 18. — Far as of leaves. 
^As the green leaves on a thick tree, some fall, and some 
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grow, so is the generation of flesh and blood, one cometh to an 
end, and another is born." — Ecclesiasticus xiv. 18. In ob* 
serving the coincidence of ideas in the two writers, it must not 
be forgotten that Homer is the more ancient. 

Observe, also, what appears to be an expression of botanical 
truth in our poet's account ; for the connection of the falling 
of the leaf with the pushing forth of the bud of the new one, 
by cutting off its supply of sap, a fact of comparatively recent* 
observation among the modems, would seem to be here alluded 
to, and that pointedly. For the buds are said to put forth in 
the place of the falling leaves, which is an autumn operation ; 
but the growth or expansion of the bud is expressly referred 
to the spring, as distinguished, it would seem, from its putting 
forth. 

Note 16, page 126, stanza 28. — Rankshatterer, 

^^ Rank-skatterer" breaking the enemy's ranks, and not " J9^- 
serter" breaking away from his own, as some, whose opinion is 
entitled to great consideration, would render it. Ajax is not 
disparaging Achilles, but, on the contrary, admitting frankly 
and freely his superiority, and postpones himself and his com- 
rades to that rank-shattering lion-hearted hero, but says that 
" such as we are there are plenty of us. Hector, both able and 
willing to encounter thee." 

The word pYi^rivu^ occurs elsewhere, as at II. xiii. 324, and 
XVI. 146, 575, not in disparagement, however, where none 
could have been intended, but always expressive of warlike 
prowess ; an epithet, in fact, which Nestor had paraphrased in 
his account of the club- wielding Lycui^s, <nh^ftiYi Kopinm 
pYiyvu<rxe ^aXayya^. — II. vii. 141. 

Note 17, page 130, stanza 37. — Thei/ parting^ this. 

So ends this combat between Hector and Ajax, the epic value 
of which, inter alia^ is to show, coram ocM/w„that, as Hector 
and Ajax fought without victory declaring for either, Ajax is 
inferior to Achilles, with whom such equal contest had been 
impossible ; but that he is superior to all the Achasans beside 
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is shown by their praying that the lot might fall upon Ajax. 
Who does not see the Achilleid character denied to these very 
books, where, in the absence of Achilles, attention is constantly 
drawn to him ? 



Note 18, page 137, stanza 31. — Neer had fire, 

/. e. never tised, I should have written new^ but that involves 
their age, and they might have come from Achaia, and so been 
nine years old. Cowper seems strangely puzzled with the 
epithet, which he renders " unsullied by fire," and in a note 
asks how it was that these were yet unsullied ? The epithet 
clearly negatives any notion of Agamemnon presenting Achilles 
with his old pots and pans that might have been in use sim- 
mering on the fire any time during the nine years of the siege. 

Note 19, page 138, stanza 33. — Withouten dowry take, 

I, e, without the gift made by the bridegroom to the parents 
of the bride. There is no disguising the fact, however deco- 
rously veiled, that the daughters of those days were parted 
with for a consideration. To modem notions the transaction 
was not perhaps distinguishable from a sale, just as the Cir- 
cassians and Georgians part with their progeny in these da3r8, 
though not so indiscriminately as to the purchaser ; the pur- 
chaser or husband being ascertained, and the position of the 
bride very different. One uses the word dowry, but the un- 
classic reader must of course keep in mind that it was not what 
the wife brought with her, but what was paid for her, and that, 
although resembling the modem dower, as being out of the 
property of the husband, it differed in the material point of 
not being for the benefit of the wife. We read, it is true, of 
the rich-dowered Andromache in a different sense, but Hector 8 
was an exceptional case probably, like this of Achilles. The 
rule was, that the father of the bride should receive the pre- 
sents, except where the high eligibility of the bridegroom re- 
versed or relaxed it. By the laws of Solon the sale of 
daughters or sisters into slavery was forbidden ; a ^^ prohibition 
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which," as Mr. Grote {Greece^ vol. iii. p. 186.) observes^ 
^^ shows how much females had before been looked upon as 
articles of property." 

Note 20, page 143, stanza 44. — Of higher regal dignity. 

Literally, '^ more kingly," 0a(n\Bursfog, The consideration 
which attached to the r^al dignity being among that strong- 
handed people based upon the reality of power, and wealth, and 
command of resources of the monarch, was proportioned to 
that power and wealth, irrespectively of his personal qualities. 
In modem Europe, heraldically speaking, and by diplomatic 
courtesy, all kings may be of a rank without reference to their 
power ; but the practical-minded Greeks squared their theory 
with their practice and the actual state of things. The king of 
a large territory and great resources therefore, as his power was 
greater, so also was he more of a king (ffaaikEurepoi) than his 
inferior in those particulars, however august the lineage of the 
latter, and however transcendent his personal qualities. But, 
amid this general appreciation of what may be called the di^ 
nity of outward circumstance, there would always be some 
impatient of its claims, whenever they trenched on what the 
mind is wont to consider the more intrinsic merit of personal 
excellence ; and in drawing the line between the ra sp' ifUf 
and the ra ouk kp* yi/mv their disposition to emphasise the dis- 
tinction in favour of the former would be no whit the less that 
their own claims were involved in it; and the higher the 
claims to distinction in every other respect the more would an 
emulous mind feel and fret at the one point in which its con- 
sideration was impaired. And this would appear to have been 
the position of Achilles. Transcendent in all things save one, 
viz. the accident of superior power and dominion, he finds 
that one sufficient to outweigh all his services, and all his 
merit with his companions in arms, who allow his adversary to 
have his way on a critical occasion, and to outrage and insult 
him in a quarrel occasioned by his advising for the general 
good. And Nestor, in his very anxiety to reconcile the chiefs, 
had unconsciously touched the sore point of the young warrior 
in urging him to yield on account of the superior rank and 
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power of his opponent ; an argument of such common accept- 
ance, that its unpalatableness to the individual was not sus- 
pected by the well-meaning old man at the time, nor by Aga- 
memnon afterwards, who uses the very same argument (though 
Nestor by this time would appear to have dropped it) in his 
instructions to the ambassadors. 

Koi iMi if^oa-TYiTQ) o<r<rov fiaciXiirEfog sifM. 

Iliady IX. 160. 

Odysseus wisely omits this recommendation. But, though the 
thing is not alluded to at this interview, we see all the more 
how it rankled with Achilles by the sneering emphasis with 
which he recommends that Agamemnon provide himself with 
a son-in-law more suited to him, one that would be more of a 
king. 

"Oarig ol T kTreoiMEf iiai o; ffaa-tyiEire^og eartv. 

Iliady IX. 392 

Thus hr my note to the Iliad. There may, however, be 
another distinction to which the word we have been consider- 
ing points, viz. between reigning princes and those in ex- 
pectancy. Achilles, when he left Phthia, was clearly not the 
reigning prince there, but his father Peleus ; and this would 
difference our hero's position ftt>m that of Odysseus, and Ido- 
meneus, and Menelaus, and the aged Nestor, who all governed 
in their own right in Ithaca, Crete, Lacedaemon, and Pylos 
respectively. How far this might affect position in the coun- 
cil, or in the Agora, may be a question. Diomed, who was 
similarly circumstanced, for CBneus, whom he left behind, pro- 
bably reigned there, speaks in the council apologetically on one 
occasion, as if not possessing full powers in it. If Uiere be 
anything in this, it gives additional point to Achilles' sarcasm 
in recommending that Agamemnon consult with Odysseus and 
the kings how to keep the foemen's fire ftt>m the ships. (See 
stanza 40, at page 141 of this work.) 

Note 21, page 144, stanza 48. — Wide-voiced Zeus. 

I FEAR that '' wide-voiced" is the proper rendering of e^pt/oxo, 
although one could have been better pleased with the su^ested 
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intellectuality of " broad-browed." " Wide-voiced," however, 
denotes the impression made on the senses by the god's thunder, 
leaping from end to end of heaven's broad cope ; and being a 
more tangible appeal to the sense is, therefore, more likely to 
have been the poet's meaning than the other. 

Note 22, page 145, stanza 19. — The scent through sfy. 

Among the German critics there are who have suspected these 
lines to be spurious, because of the hyperbole. But what hy- 
perbole ? Celestial odours may well transcend eau de Cologne^ 
of which it might indeed be hyperbolical to say, that shaking 
a bottle of it on the banks of the Rhine would transmit the 
fragrance to the sky. But this was better than Farina's best. 
The pleasant scent, moreover, of the fresh-mown hay, even in 
this dull clime of ours, shall commend itself to the nostrils of 
the homeward bound, who is yet miles from the shore. Shall 
not, then, the full flush odours of the South spread through 
space like the air itself? Assuredly. And here again we 
have, after all, but another of Homer's literal terrestrial expe- 
riences applied to matters celestial. 

Note 23, page 147, stanza 25. — And in thy bosom lay. 

The commentators seem perplexed about this direction. For 
the girdle, they say, is not worn in the bosom, but, at most, 
belov) it, round the waist. Heyne concludes that hJ^ara^iffBai 
Ho'K'Ka is 7ri^i9e(r9au I confess to seeing no necessity for such 
construction of a passage which seems to me plain enough. 
The diflSculty arises from supposing Aphrodite was performing 
such a work of supererogation as to instruct Here on what 
part of her person she was to wear an article of female attire. 
Nothing of the kind, I conceive, was intended. Here waa 
neither directed to put, nor did put on the girdle immediately 
she received it ; but put it by, snug and safe, until she should 
presently require it. And this was not surely in her visit to 
Sleep, who needed not the exercise of those fascinations which 
were better reserved A>r Zeus. Nor am I sure that her put- 
ting on the girdle thus early might not have grounded a aus- 
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picion of setting her cap at old Hypnos himself, and given 
occasion for chatter to the scandal-mongers of Olympus. We 
may conclude, tlierefore, that Homer tells us true, and that 
she did not then put on the girdle, but carefully deposited the 
same in her bosom. By which it would appear, that the 
women in his time, like little girls as well as gro\vn women of 
the lower order in more modem times, were given to entrust- 
ing their little valuables to that part of their person, which, 
with little girls, would seem to have been, before the present 
style of dress, something like the schoolboy's pocket, though 
not quite such an omnium gaXherum, In Here's time they 
probably wore no pockets, and as yet reticules were not ; so 
how could the goddess have better disposed of the precious 
loan than in the way suggested ? 

Note 24, page 111, stanza 15. — Of war-cry dear. 

The original jSoiv ayadof, literally "good at war-shout," is 
variously rendered, according as the shout is referred to the 
individual, or the host. If to the host, then it may characterize 
his demeanour at the period of its taking place, and the phrase 
designate him as good at a charge or onset, or generally of 
valiant bearing in h^vHi^^ pugnd strenuus. But if the shout be 
understood of the individual, then it may denote a charac- 
teristic of no mean importance for a warrior in those days, in 
the absence of military instruments of music, viz. that of 
being loud and clear-voiced in giving the various military di- 
rections, and able to sound a charge where there was neither 
trumpet nor drum as substitute for the human voice. Voss, in 
this passage and elsewhere, translates it Bu/er im Streit^ but 
whether uniformly I have not observed. 

Note 25, page 111, stanza 15. — For hapless they. 

For hapless they whose sons, %/{miya)v is t£ Trouiiq. For this 
expression, which often occurs, a modem would probably have 
substituted "hapless they who" encounter me, and fixed the 
calamity on the combatant which is here referred to his parents. 
But the text is in perfect accordance with those times. 
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The calamity pointed at is not so much the natural grief of 
the bereaved parent for a beloved object, as the unprotected 
condition in which the aged were left in those rude times, who 
had no sons to enforce respect and protect them ftt>m violence. 
And in the numerous allusions by Achilles to his own death, 
the stress is always laid on the unprotected and forlorn condi- 
tion of his father. This feature of security measured by off- 
spring is often referred to in the Scriptures ; the most promi- 
nent instance being Psalm cxxvii. 5, 6 : — ^*' Like as the arrows 
in the hand of a giant ; even so are the young children. Happy 
is the man that hath his quiver fiill of them ; they shall not 
be ashamed when they speak with their enemies in the gate." 

Note 26, page 116, stanza 28. — From their steeds. 

Thb reader, who may need the information, is requested once 
for all to remember that the Greeks of Homer's time did not 
back their steeds. So that ''climb or mount their steeds" 
really meant ascend their chariots, and horseman meant cha- 
rioteer ; and in the latter case, with no violence to language, 
meaning one that had to do with horses, though not using them 
in the same way as the term implies with us. 
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NoTB 1, book I. stanza 11. — His huddling flocks, 

BELIEVE that aiiva refers, not to the quantity 
slain, but to the characteristic that marks the 
motion of the flocks in driving, viz. huddling to- 
gether, and is so far a counterpart to describing 
the oxen by their slouching pace. In this way 
we have the graphic epic manner, (see Preface to Iliad, ante, 
p, 7C,) we see the flocks and the oxen being driven to the 
palace of Odysseus, even as Athene did, and the other gods of 
Olympus, who were, it may be supposed, at that very time 
looking down upon Ithaca. The sight suggests the mention 
of it in her speech, which is equivalent to — " See those sheep 
and oxen being driven to Odysseus' palace to feed those 
suitors/' 



NoTB 2, book I. stanza 17> — And auspicate the cups. 

I TAKE leave to transcribe here my note to a similar passage 
in my version of the Iliad, book i. stanza 5t3, (published in 
1854) : — " I trust to be excused for coining a word by Ang- 
licising the Latin expression for the Greek. I know of no one 
word in our language that answers it, and to have endeavoured 
to give it by way of paraphrase seemed awkward, and involved 
dwelling longer on this, compared with other parts of the 
affair, than our poet has done in the original, and so injuring 
the symmetry of the narrative. The ceremony according to 
some (for there is great difference of opinion upon the passage) 
appears to have been to commence by pouring out a little by 

O 
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way of libation, in honour of the gods, and then handing the 
cups round to the guests from left to right. For this the JLatin 
expression, it would seem, was 'auspicari poculis,' and the 
Greeks ETrafx^aOau h'jraea-at. Heyne, however, is against the 
libation, observing that the guests performed that for them- 



So much for the word " auspicate " and the ceremony it stands 
for, wherever it may occur. But, as to this particular line 
here annotated in the Odyssey, I would observe that the line 
is not in Clarke's edition of the original and some others. I 
have rendered it from a little pocket Homer edited by Bois- 
sonade, Paris, 1824, that I was carrying about with me at the 
time, and in which I found, after rendering this and several 
subsequent stanzas, that the lines in the Greek are transposed 
tlius : — Kou^oi a x^Yirri^a; follows ZProv is i/xaa) ; then follows 
this extra line : — 

NufjLna-av J* apa irouriv sTrapiafASvoi h'^rasao'iv. 

Then follows O/ J* stt ovslaff eroT/jLa, with which I have b^un 
the eighteenth stanza. 

Note 3, book i. stanza 21. — Mentes of warlike, 

Aauppuv, warlike^ prudent. The latter sense is preferred for the 
Odyssey by some, who would relegate the former to the Iliad. 
But at bottom comes it not to the same ? In the state of 
society at the Homeric period the grand prudence was the 
warlike prudence, and the prudence included the warlike and 
differenced it by skill from mere valour that could fight, but 
neither plan nor lead. For the supposed crucial instance in 
the Odyssey, O 655 (book xv. stanza 38 of this version), where 
the epithet is applied to the wife of Laertes, I am not so clear 
that the warlike prudence is not meant. She may have been 
another Helen McGregor, well able to hold her own in her 
lord's absence on his predatory expeditions. His abstinence, 
so unusual in those days, from the couch of his slave Euryclea, 
through respect for his wife — shall we say dread of her? — ^)eak8 
her to have been of other than the usual run of Greek women. 
The epithet is not applied to Penelope, who was prudent 
enough, but more feminine than her august mother-in-law. 
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To Telemachus, on whom the epithets prudent and discreet 
are repeatedly bestowed,* it is applied, I think, but once, and 
that by Penelope at i, 687, where the rendering warlike 
would not transcend the flattering mention of a mother speak- 
ing of her son. To Odysseus the epithet is often applied, but 
generally in company with the epithet TroiHihofAriTig^ which it 
would supplement in the sense of warlike, but in which, with 
the other meaning, it would seem included. As to the passage 
annotated here, if Anchialus answered to the etymology of his 
name (a near-sea one), he might find ample scope for the 
bellicose prudence in repelling the piratical descents to which 
coast-dwellers in those days were so liable. 

Note 4, book i. stanza 25. — / know it not. 

This line, in the original, is due to the desire of distinguish- 
ing between personal knowledge and hearsay, in what the 
speaker has to communicate. We have a remarkable instance 
of it in the dialogue between Nestor and Telemachus, book iii. 
stanza 22 et seg. No sarcasm on women is intended, but 
simple expression of the impossibility of a man knowing of 
himself who were his parents. The case of CEdipus was a 
solemn and affecting instance, who killed his o\vii father, and 
married his mother, in ignorance of the relationship. Pope 
has given a sarcastic turn to it utterly alien to the spirit of the 
Homeric times. To return to the real drift of the passage, 
our own lawyers could not more sharply and anxiously separate 
direct from hearsay evidence, than is done throughout the 
poem, and this is but one among many instances. Had Tele- 
machus been asked if Penelope were his mother he would 
probably have answered in the same cautious phrase, and 
justly, for how did he know but he was the child of adoption 
of his reputed parents, as CEdipus had been of Polybus and 
Merope ? 

Note 6, book i. stanza 31. — On knees of Gods. 

A SIMILAR expression, Cowper has remarked, occurs in the 
Proverbs of Solomon. " The lot is cast into the lap, but the 
disposal thereof is of the Lord." But Col. More, in the fol- 
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lowing extract from his valuable work, gives a different turn 
to the metaphor: — "The Greeks in- every age were in the 
habit of writing on their knees. In various classical texts, 
comprising what is perhaps the earliest technical allusion to 
the habits of the literary profession, this custom is specified in 
terms almost identical with those employed by Homer : — 

*Hv v£OV hf HxToifTiv kfMiq iiTi youvatri W*a. 

Bairackom. 2, sq. 

"Still more immediately in point is a passage of the Republic 
of Plato, where the philosopher, in alluding to the judgment 
of mortals after death, describes Lachesis as holding on her 
knees the written reports of their past lives and future destinies : 
'TT^o^Yimv Xa^ovra ex ruv rrii Aaxi<riOii youvaruv nxfi^oug re kcu 
Plav Tra^ahlyfjLara, Add to this the ancient proverb where 
Jupiter is described as consulting, literally, looking down into, 
his parchment roll of fate : o Zm xaTiih x^vio^ slg rag 3i^- 
Oe^ag" — Lit. Hist of Greece^ vol. iii. p. 487. 

NoTB 6. — Teeth-fence thine. 
See Note 11 to the Extracts from the Iliad. 

Note 7. 

The following seven unusual words occur in as many places 
in this First Book of the Odyssey, and some may desire their 
explanation: — highly called, named; ne mOy no more; fede, 
counsel, wisdom; swink^ to toil; y-pight^ placed, put; tchHere^ 
formerly, time-gone ; and, lastly, round-y-ronnen^ run round, 
epithet of an island encircled as by water running round it. 
NYifxa ev a/xpi^urri^ in round-y-ronnen isle, stanza 6. 
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by the Rev. Andrew Johnson, M.A. 8s. Antique calf, lis. 6<^ 

Locke on the Conduct of the Human Understanding ; edited by 
Bolton Comey. Ksq., M. R. S. L. 3s. id. Antique calf, 8s. id. 

*' I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put 
this little treatise into the hands of a boy about the time when the reason- 
ing faculties become developed." — UaUoan. 

Ultimate Civilization. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. 6s. 

Logic in Theology, and other Essays. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. 6t. 

The Physical Theory of Another Life. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., 
Author of the ** Natural History of Enthusiasm,''^' ** Restoration of Belief," 
&c. New Edition, is. Antique calf, lis. act 
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OMESTIC Life in Palestine. By M. E. Rogers. 

Poet 8to. 10«. M. 

By-Roads and Battle Fields in Picardy : with Inci- 
dents wnd G«thering8 by the Way between Ambletense and 
Ham; inclndinff Af^ncoort and Ci|§cy. By O. M. Mnsgrave, M.A., 
Author of ** A Pilgrimage into Dauphin^/' &e. Illustrated. Saper- 
royal 8vo. 16s. 

The Boat and the Carayan. A Family Tour through Egypt and 
Sjrria. New and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. dcf. 

Fragments of Voyages and Trarels. By Captain Basil Hall, 
R.N., F.R.S. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Series in 1 vol. complete. New Eiitian. 
Royal 8to. lOf. <k/. 

The Gem of Thomey Island ; or, The Historical Associations of 
Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. J. Ridgway, M Jl. Crow^ 8vo. It. 6rf. 

The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario; or, a History of the 
Italian Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated by Original 
Letters and unedited Documents. By M. Young. ^ 2 vols. 8vo. I/. I2s. 

Gifts and Graces. A new Tale, by the Author of '* The Rose and 
the Lotus." Post Svo. 7<. 6(2. 

Childhood and Youth. By Count Nicola Tolstoi Translated 

firom the Russian by MalwicU von Meysenbug. Post Svo. 8«. 6(1 

Baronscliffe; or, the Deed of other Days, By Mrs. P. M, 
Latham, Author of '* The Wayfarers." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Wayfarers : or. Toil and Rest. By Mrs. Latham. Fcap. 5«. 

The Manse of Mastland. Sketches : Serious and Humorous, in 
the Life of a Villa^ Pastor in the Netherlands. Translated from the 
Dutch by Thomas Keightley, M.A. Post 8vo. 8«. 

The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seven^nth Century. 
By the Author of ** Magdalen Stafford." Second Edition^ enktrged. Fcap. 
8vo. 69. Calf, 9s. ed. 

The Romance and its Hero. By the Author of '* Magdalen Staf- 
ford." 2 vols. Fcap.8vo. \2s. 

Magdalen Stafford. A Tale. Fcap. Svo. 5t. 

Claude de Yesci ; or, the Lost Inheritance. 2 vols. Fcap. 8to. 9t. 

Maud Bingley. By Frederica Graham. 2 toIs. Fcap. Svo. 1 2s. 



Bt ths late Mbs. Woodrooffb. 

OTTAGE Dialogues. New Edition. 12mo. 4«. 6<f. 

Shades of Character; or, thelnfantPilgrlm. 7(A Editum, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Michael Kemp, the Happy Farmer's Lad. Sth Editiatu I2mo. 4s. 
A Sequel to Michael Kemp. New Edition, 12mo. 6t. 6d. 
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Mrs. Alfred Gattt's Popular Works. 

" We should not be doing justice to the highest clan of juvenile fiction, 
were we to omit, as particufurly worthy of attention at this season, the 
whole series of Mrs. Oatty's admirable books. They are quite mi gaierit, 
and deserve the widest possible circulation." — Literary Churchman. 

ARABLES from Nature : with Notes on the Natural 
History. Illustrated by w. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, 
C. W. Cope, B. A., £. Warren, W. Millai*, G. Thomas, and 
H. Caldemn. 8vo. Ornamental cloth, 10«. M. Antique 
morocco elegant, 1/. Lr. , 

Parables from Nature. 16mo. with Illustrations. Tenth Edition, 
35. 6c^ Sepiurately : First Series, Is. 6cf. ; Second Series, 25. 

Bed Snow, and other Parables from Nature. Third Series, with 
Illustrations. Second Edition. I6mo. 25. 

Worlds not Realized. 16mo. Third EditUm, 2$, 

Proverbs Illustrated. 16mo. with Illustrations, ^rd Edition, 2$, 
m found wsrfi 
i interesting i 

Aunt Judy's Tales. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Fcap. 8vo. 
Third EdUion. ^. 6d. 

The Human Face Divine, and other Tales. With Illustrations 
by C. 8. Lane. Fcap. Svo. 35. 6d. 

The Fairy Godmothers and other Tales. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. with Frontispiece. 25. 6d. 

Legendary Tales. With Illustrations by Phis. Fcap. Svo. 5«. 

The Poor Incumbent. Fcap. Svo. Sewed, It. Cloth, It. 6d, 

The Old Folks from Home; or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. 
Second Edition. Post Svo. 75. 6d. 



%• These little works have been found useful for Sundav reading in the 
family circle^ and instructii?e and interesting to school children. 




HE Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 
Defoe. With 100 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert. Uniform 
with '• Andersen'sTales." Small 8to. Cloth, gilt edges, 75. 6</. 

Andersen's Tales for Children. Translated by A. 
Wehnert. With 105 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and 
others. Small Svo. Cloth, gilt edges, 75. Qd. 

Among the Tartar Tents ; or, the Lost Fathers. A Tale. By 
Anne Bowman, Author of " Esperaoxa," ** The Boy Voyagers," &e. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 55. 

Nursery Carols. Illustrated with 120 Pictures. By Ludwig 
Ricther and Oscar Pletsch. Imperial lOmo. Ornamental Binding. St. 6a. 
coloured, 65. 

A2 
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Little Maggie and her Brother. By Mrs. G. Hooper, Author of 
*• RecolleGtions of Mrs. Andenon's School," " Arbell," «c. With a 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 25. M. 

Guessing Stories : or, the Surprising Adventures of the Man 
with the Extra Pair of Ejes. A Book for Yoang People. By a Conntrj 
Parson. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 3«. 

Cavaliers and Round Heads. By J. G. Edgar, Author of " Sea 
Kings and Naval Heroes." Illostrated by Amy Bntttf. Fcap. 8to. 6f. 

Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes. A Book for Boys. By J. 6. 
Edgar. With Illostrations by C. K. Johnson and C. Keene. Fcap. 8to. 5c. 

The Life of Christopher Columhus, in Short Words. By Sarah 
Crompton. Crown 8vo. 2s. Bd. Also an Edition for Schools, 1«. 

The Life of Martin Luther, in Short Words. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. 1«. 6rf. Stiff cover, 1«. 

Redfield : or, a Visit to the Country. A Story for Children. 
With Illostrations by Absolon. Super royall6mo. 2s. id. Coloared,&s. 6</. 

Nursery Tales. By Mrs. Motherly. With Illustrations by C. 
S. Lane. Imperial 16mo. 2s. Qd. Coloored, gilt edges, 3«. 9d. 

Nursery Poetry. By Mrs. Motherly. With Ei^cht IllustratioiH 
by C. S. Lane. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. Colonred. gilt edges, Zs. 6d. 

Poetry for Play-Hours. By Gerda Fay. With Eight large 
Illostrations. Imperial 16mo. Zs. 6d. Colonred, gilt edges, As. 6d. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children In single Syllables 
of Four and Five letters. New Edition. Illostrated. 2 vols. l&no. Is. 6d, 
each, or in I vol. 3s. 

Progressive Tales for Little Children. In words of One and Twc 

Syllables. Forming the seqoel to ** Very Little Tales." New Edition, 
Illostrated. 2 vols. I6mo. Is. 6d. each, or in 1 vol. 3«. 

The White Lady and Undine, translated from the German by the 
Hon. C. L. L3rttelton. With nomeroos Illostrations. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Or, 
separately, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Liehts of the Will o' the Wisp. Translated by Lady Maxwell 
Wallace. With a coloored Frontispiece. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

Voices from the Greenwood. Adapted from the Original. By 
Lady Harwell Wallace. With Illostrations. Imperial lOmo. 2s. 6d. 

Princess Use : a Legend, translated from the German. By Lady 
Maxwell Wallace. With Illostrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6a. 

A Poetry Book for Children. Illustrated with Thirty-seven 
highly-finished Engravings, by C. W. Cope, R. A., Helmsley, Palmer, 
Skill, Thomas, and U. Weir. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Written expressly for Young People, super-royal 16mo. 
Cloth, giH edges, price 5«. each. 
IBLE Picture Book. Eighty lUustrations. (Coloured, 

9s.) 

Scripture Parables and Bible Miracles. Thirty-two 

1 lustrations. (Coloured, Is. M.) 

English History. Sixty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s.) 
Good and Great Men. Fifty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s.) 
Useful Knowledge. One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. 

Cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6dL each. (^Coloured, gilt edges, Ss. 6d.) 
Scripture Parables. By the Bev. J. Erskine Clarke. Sixteen 




npl 

III 



lustrations. 

Bible Miracles. By the Bev. J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 

Illustrations. 

The Life of Joseph. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Sixteen Illustrations. 



Sixteen 




LARK'S Introduction to Heraldry. — Containin|^ Rules 
for Blasoning and Marshalling Coats of Armour — Dictionarj 
of Terms — Orders of Kniffhthood explained — Deorees of the 
Nobilitj and Gentry — Tables of Precedency ; 48 £ngravings, 
including upwards of 1,000 Examples, and the Arms of nu- 
merous Families. Sixteenth Edition improved. Small 8to. Is. 6d. Co- 
loured, 18s. 

Book of Family Crests and Mottoes, with Four Thousand EngraV' 
VMS of the Crests of the Peers, Baronets, and Qentrr of England and 
WalM, and Scotland and Ireland. A Dictionary of Mottos, &c. Ninth 
Edition^ enlarged. 2 vols, small 8to. 1/. Is. 

** Perhaps the best recommendation to its utility and rorrectness (in 
the main) is, that it has been used as a work of reference in the Heralds 
Collie. No wonder it sells." — Spectator. 

Book of Mottoes, used by the Nobility, Gentry, &c. with Trans- 
lations, &c. New JEdition, enlarged. Small 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Mottoes borne by the Nobility, Gentry, Cities, 
Public Companies, &c. Translated and Illustrated, with Notes and 
QuoUtions, by C. N. Elvin, M.A. Small 8to. 8*. 

Gothic Ornaments j being a Series of Examples of enriched De- 
tails and Accessories of the Architecture of Ghreat Britain. Drawn firom 
existing Authorities. By J. K. Colling, Architect. Boyal 4to. Vol. I. 
ZLl^.ed. Vol. II. 3/. 16(. 6(L: 
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Details of Gothic Architecture, Measured and Drawn from existing 
Examples. By J. K. Colling, Architect Royal 4to. 2 vols, bl, bt. 

The Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, with an In- 
troductory Essay on the F'all of the Tower and Spire. By the Rev. B. 
Willis, M.A., F.R.8., &c., Jacksonian Professor in the University of 
Cambridge.— Of Boxgrore Priory, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., F.8JI. 
— And of shoreham Collegiate Church, together with the Collective Archi- 
tectural History of the foregoing buildings, as indicated by their mould- 
ings, by Edmund Sharpe, M.A., F.R.I B.A. Illustrated by one hundred 
Plates, Diagrams, Plans and Woodcuts. Super-royal 4to. 1/. 10s. 

Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M. A., 
F.S.A. With Illustrations firom Drawings by the Author and P. H. 
Delamotte. Imp. 8vo. 21. 2$. 

Remarks on Church Architecture. With Illustrations. By the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Lectures on Church Building : with some Practical Remarks on 
Bells and Clocks. By £. B. Denison, M.A. Second Editum. Rewritten 
and enlarged ; with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Few Notes on the Temple Organ. Bv Edmund Macrory, M. A. 
Second Editum. Super-royal 16mo. Half morocco, Roxburgh, 3s. 9d. 

Scudamore Organs, or Practical Hints respecting^ Organs for Vil- 
lage Churches and small Chancels, on improved principles. By the Rev. 
John Baron, M.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts. With Designs bj 
George Edmund Street, F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Musick. By the Hon. Roger North, Attomey- 
Oeneral to James II. Now first printed from the original MS., and ed- 
ited, with copious Notes, by Dr. E. F. Rimbault. JP'cap. 4to. half mo- 
rocco, 1/. 10s. 

The Bell ; its Origin, History, and Uses. By Rev. A. Gatty. Si. 

Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers. By the Rev. H, T. 
Ellacombe, M.A., F.A.8., Rector of Clyst St. George, Devonshire. Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on Chiming. Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 

Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute at Newcastle, in 1853. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Cambridge. By Norris Deck. 
Illustrated by 8 Steel Engravings, 97 Woodcuts, and a Map. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

Canterbury in the Olden Time: from the Municipal Archives 
and other Sources. By John Brent, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 6s. 

Whirlwinds and Dust-Storms of India. With numerous Illustra- 
tions drawn from Nature, bound separately; and an Addendum on Sani- 
tary Measures required for European Soldiers in India. By P. F. H. 
Baddeley, Surgeon, Bengal Army, Retired List. Large 8vo. With 
Illustrations, 8s. Bd. ; without Illustrations, 3s. 

Two Transparent Wind Cards in Horn, adapted to the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, for the use of* Sailors. 2$. 
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Tables of Interest, enlarged and Improved: calculated at Five 
per Cent.; Showing at one Tiew the Interest or any Snm. from £1 to 
£365 : they are also carried on by hundreds to £1,000, and bv thousand* 
to £10,000. from one day to :i6.5 days. To which are added. Tables of 
Interest, from one to 12 months, and from two to 13 years. Also Tablet 
for calculating Commission on Sales of Goods or Banking Accounts, from 
j^ to 5 per Cent., with several useful additions, among which are Tables 
for calculating Interest on lai^e sums for 1 day, at the several rates of i 
and 5 per Cent, to £100,CC0,000. By Joseph King, of Liverpool. 2Ath 
Edition. With a Table showing the number of days from any one day 
to any other day in the Year. 8vo. I^ U. 




EBSTER'S Complete Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by 
Chadkcey a. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. 4to. 
(1624 pp.) U. llf. 6d; half calf, 2/.; calf, or half nusia, 
2/. 2s. ; russia, 2/. 105. 

Though the circulation of Dr. Webster's celebrated Dictionary, in its 
various forms, in the United States, in England, and in every country 
where the English Language is spoken, may be counted by hundreds of 
thousands, it is believea that there are many persons to whom the book 
is yet unknown, and who, if seeking for a Dictionary which should supply 
all reasonable wants, would be at a loss to select one fr^>m the numerous 
competitors in the field. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call attention 
to the features which distinguish it, and to put before those who are in 
want of such a book, the points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, 
and which render it the best that has as yet been issued for the practical 
purposes of daily use : — 

1. Accuracy of Definition. 2. Pronnnciation intelligibly marked. 8. 
Completeness. 4. Etymology. 5. Obsolete Words. 6. Uniformity in th« 
Mode of Spelling. 7. Quotations. 8. Cheapness. 

With the determination that the superiority of the work shall be fully 
maintained, and that it shall keep pace with the re<^uirements of the age 
and the universal increase of education, the Plropnetors have added to 
this New Edition, under the editorship of Professor Goodrich, — 

A Table of Synonyms. An Appendix of New Words. Table of QnotA- 
tions, Words, Phrases, &c. 




EGENDS and Lyrics, by Adelaide Anne Procter. 
%th Edition. Fcap* bs. Antique or best plain morocco, 10s. 6(/. 

■ Second Series, Second Edition. Ecap. 8vo. 5t. ; 



antique or best plain morocco, 10s. id. 

The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other Poems. By C. F. 
Alexander, Author of '* Moral Songs," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; antique or best 
plain morocco, 10s. id. 

Verses for Holy Seasons. By the Same Author. Edited by the 
Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. Uh Edition. Fcap. 3#. 6d. ; morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, 8s. id. 

Nightingale Valley : a Collection of the Choicest Lyrics and 
Short Poems in the English Language. Fcap. 8to. Ss. ; morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, I0«. id. 

Saul, a Dramatic Poem ; Elizabeth, an Uistorical Ode ; and other 
Poems. By William Falford, M.A. Fcap. 8to. bt. 
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Poems from the German. By Richard Garoett, Author of '' lo 
in Egypt) and other Poems." Foap. 8to. S«. fid. 

lo in Egypt, and other Poems. By R. Gamett Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

The Monks of Kilcrea, and other Poems. Third Edition, Post8?o. 
Is.ed. 

Christopheros, and other Poems. By the Yen. W. B. Mant, 

Archdeacon of Down. Crown 8to. 6<. 

Teuton. A Poem. By C. J. Riethmiiller. Crown Svo. 7*. W. 

Dryope, and other Poems. By T. Ashe. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

Poems. By Thomas Ashe. Fcap. Svo. 5j. 

Day and l^ight Songs and The Music Master, a Love Poem. By 
William Allingham. With Nine Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 0s. 6(^; 
morocco, lis. 6a. 

Wild Thyme. By E. M. Mitchell. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

Lyrics and Idylls. By Gerda Fay. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 

Pansies. By Fanny Susan Wyvill. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems. By W. Morris. 5s. 

Herbert's Priest to the Temple, or the Country Parson. Super- 
royal 82mo. cloth, red edges, 2s. Morocco, or antique calf, bs. 

David Mallet's Poems. With Notes and lUustrations by F. Dins- 
dale, LL.D., F.8.A. New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6(/. 

Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. Transcribed from private MSS. , 
rare Broadsides, and scarce Publications ; with Notes and a Gloesary. 
Br C. J. D. Ingledew, M.A., Ph.D., F.O.H.S., author of '* The History 
of North Allerton." Fcap. 8ro. 6S. 

Passion Week. By the Editor of " Christmas Tyde." With 16 
Illustrations firom Albert Durer. Imp. 16mo. 7s. 6d. ; antique morocco, 14s. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 3 vols. sm. Svo. 15s. 
Half-bouna, 18s. Antique calf, or moroeco, 1/. Us. 6(£. 

Ellis's Specimens of Early English Poetry. 3 vols. sm. Svo. 15s. 
Half-bound, 18s. Antiqv* calf, or morocco, 1/. Us. ^. 

The Book of Ancient Ballad Poetry of Great Britain, Historical, 
Traditional and Romantic : with Modem Imitations, Translations, Notes 
and OloBsarr, &c. Edited b^ J. 8. Moore. New and Improved Editum, 
Svo. Half-bound, 14s. Antique morocco, 21s. 

Shakespeare's Tempest. With Illustrations by Birket Foster, 
Qustave Dor^, Frederick Skill. Alfred Slader, and Gustare Janet. 
Crown 4to. Ornamental cloth, lOs. Qd. Antique morocco.elegant, 1/. Is. 

The Promises of Jesus Christ. Illuminated by Albert H. Warren, 
Second Edition. Ornamental cloth, 15s. Antique morocco elegant, 21s. 

Christmas with the Poets : a Collection of English Poetry 
relating to the Festival of Christmas. Illustrated hj Birket Foster, and 
with numerous initial letters and borders beautifully printed in gold and 
colours by Edmund Evans. New and improve Edition. Super royal 8vo. 
Ornamental binding, 21s. Antique morocco, 31s. 6t<. 
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THEN-ffi Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S.A^ 
and Thompaon Cooper. Volume I. 1500—1585. 8vo. 18<- 
Vol. II. 158^-1609. 8vo. 18*. 

This work, in illnstration of the bio^phy of notable and 
eminent men who have been members of the University of Cambridge, 
comprehends notices of :— 1 . Aothors. 2. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, heads of religions honses and other church dignitaries. 3. States- 
men, diplomatists, military and naval commanders. 4. Judges and emi- 
nent practitioners of the civil or common law. 5. Sufferers for religious 
or political opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success in tuition. 7. 
Eminent physicians and medical practitioners. 8. Artists, musicians, 
and heralds. 9. Heads of colleges, professors, and principal officers of th« 
university. 10. Benefactors to the university and colleges, or to the 
public at large. 

The Early and Middle Ages of England. By C H. Pearson, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modem History, 
King's College, London. 8vo. 12c. 

History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Csesar to the End 
of tne Reign of George II., by Hume and Smollett. With the Continua- 
tion, to the Accession of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition^ containing Historical Illustra- 
tions, Autographs, and Portraits, copious Notes, and the Author's last 
Corrections and Improvements. In 18 vols, crown 8vo. 4s. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), 1/. 4*. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto). 16«. 

Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes's ditto), U. I2i. 

History of England, from the Accession of George IH. to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. New 
Edition, almost entirely re-written. In 7 vols. 8vo. 31. 135. 6d. 

Choice Notes from " Notes and Queries," by the Editor. Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. each. 

Vol. I.— History. Vot. II. — Folk Lorb. 

Master Wace's Chronicle of the Conquest of England. Trans- 
lated from the Norman by Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., H.B.M. Pleni- 
potentiary, Frankfort. With Photograph Illustrations of the Bayeanz 
Tapestry. Medium 4to. Half-morocco, Roxburgh, 21. 2s. 

The Prince Consort's Addresses on Different Public Occasions. 
Beautifully printed by Whittingham. 4to. lOs. 6d. 

Life and Books ; or, Records of Thought and Beading. By J. F. 
Boyes, MJk. Fcap. 8vo. 6s.; calf, 85. 6d. 

Life's Problems. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 5f . 

Parliamentary Short-Hand (Official System). By Thompson 
Cooper. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

This is the system tmiversally practised by the Gavemment Official Re- 
porters. It has many advantages over the system ordinarily adopted, 
and has hitherto been inaccessible, except in a high-priced volume. 

Geology in the Garden : or, The Fossils in the Flint Pebbles. 
With 106 Illustrations. By the Rev. Henry £ley, MA. Fcap. 8vo. ts. 
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The Pleasures of Literature. By R. Aris Willmott, Incumbent of 
Bear- Wood. Fifth Edition^ en\9X%eA, Fcap. 8vo. fis. Morocco, 10s. 6(f. 

A Popular Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the English 
Language. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 12mo. 1*. W. 

Hints to Maid Servants in Small Households, on Manners, Dress, 
and Duties. Bj Mrs. Motherly. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Wife's Home Duties; containing Hints to inexperienced 
Housekeepers. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. fid. 

Halcyon : or Rod-Fishing in Clear Waters. By Henry Wade, 
Set-retary to the Weardale Angling Association. With Coloured repre- 
sentations of the principal Flies, and other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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ARISH SERMONS. By the Kev. M. F. Sadler, M. A., 

Vicar of Bridgwater. Author of the " Sacrament of Respon- 
sibility," and ** The Second Adam and the New Birth." Vol. I. 
Advent to Trinity. Fcap. 8vo. 7*. W. 

Twenty-four Sermons on Christian Doctrine and Practice, and 
on the Church, By C. J. Blomfleld, D.D., latv Lord Bishop of London. 
{Hitherto unpublished.) ' 8vo. iO*. 6rf. 

King's College Sermons. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M^., 
Divinity Professor. Fcap. 8to. 28. ed. 

Sermons preached in Westminster. By the Rev. C. F. Secretan, 
M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Vauxhafl-Bridge Road. Fcap. 8to. 6$. 

Sermons. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D , Vicar of Ecdesfield. 

12mo. 8s. 

Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congregations and Family 
Reading. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfleld. Fcap. 6s. 

Sermons to a Country Congregation— Advent to Trinity. By the 
Rev. Hastings Gordon, M. A. 12n)o. Ax. 

Gospel Truths in Parochial Sermons for the Great Festivals. 
By the Rev. J. Townson, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Bible and its Interpreters : being the Substance of Three 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church, St. Ann, Wandsworth. By 
James Booth, LL.D., Vicar of Stone, Buckinghamshire. 8vo. 2s. ed. 

Four Sermons on the " Comfortable Words" in the Office for the 
Holy Communion. By Alexander Goalen, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

The Prodigal Son. Sermons by W. R. Clark, M.A., Vicar of 
Taunton, S. Mary Magdalene. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. ed. * 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. D. G. Stacy, Vicar of Horn- 
church, Essex. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
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Sermons Suggested by the Miracles of our Lord and Saviour Jesua 
Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean Hook. 2 voU. Fcap. 8vo. 12». 

Five Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Third Edition. 3s. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, B.A., 
late Corate of St. Michael's, Handsworth. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Our Privileges, Resjwnsibilities, and Trials. By the Hev. £. 

Phillips, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. T. Nunns, M. A. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church of Godahning, Surrey, 
by the Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A., Vicar. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. (St. 

Life in Christ By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Rector 
of Christ Church, Marylebone. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

The Church of England ; its C4mstitution, Mission, and Trials. 
By the Rt. Rev. Bisnop Broughton. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Plain Sermons, Addressed to a Country Congregation. By the 
late £. Blencowe, M.A. 1st and 3rd Series, fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Occasional Sermons. By a Member of the Church of England. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Missionary Sermons preached at Hagley. Fcap. 3s, 6ef. 

The Sufficiency of Christ. Sermons preached during the Reading 
Lenten Mission of 1860. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Westminster Abbey Sermons for the Working Classes. Fcap. 
Authorised EdUion. 1858. 2s. : 1859. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's Cathedral. Authorized EdUion, 
1859. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 




AILY Readings for a Year, on the Life of Our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ. By the R«?v. Peter Yonns, M.A. Second 
Edition, improved. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 1^ l». Antique 
calf, 1/. 16s. Morocco, Hayday, 2/. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton. A.M., Worcester 
College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 
8vo. Vol. 1. Advent to Easter, lbs. Vol. II. Easter to the Sixteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, lis. 

Lights of the Morning : or, Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. From the German of Frederic Arndl. With a Preface by the 
Rev. W. C. Magee, D. D. Fcap. 8vo. Advent to WhitsnnUde, 5s. ed. 
Trinity, os. (id. 
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Short Sunday Evening Readings, Selected and Abridged from 
varioos Aothon hj the Dowager Conntess of Cawdor. In large type. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Second Adam, and the New Birth ; or, the Doctrine of Bap* 
tism as contained in H0I7 Scripture. By the Bev. M. F. Sadler, M.A. 
Vicar of Bridgewater, Author of " The Sacrament of Be^wnflibility.'* 
T^xrd Edition^ greatly enlarged. Fcap. 8to. i*. ed. 



The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or, Testimony of the Scripture 
to the teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with especial reference to 
the Cases of Infants, and Answers to Objections. Sixtk JSditum, 6d, 



Popular Illustrations of some Remarkable Events recorded in the 
Old Testament. By the Ber. J. F. Dawson, LL.B., Rector of Toyntoa. 
PostSvo. 6g.ed. 

The Acts and Writings of the Apostles. By C. Pickering 
Clarke, M. A., late Curate of Teddington. Post 8vo. Vol. I., with Map., 
7s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., Au- 
thor of " The Natural History of Unthnsiasm," ** Ultimate CiTilisadon," 
&c. 8vo. 10s. ed. 

Civilization considered as a Science in Relation to its Essence, its 
Elements, and its End. By George Harris, F.S. A., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, Author of " The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke." 
8vo. 12*. 

The Wisdom of the Son of David : an Exposition of the First 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

A Companion to the Authorized Version of the New Testament : 
being Explanatory Notes, together with Explanatory Observations and 
an Introduction. By the Rev. H. B. Hall, B. C. L. Second and cheaper 
Edition^ revised and enlai^ed. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. Bd. 

A History of the Church of England from the Accession of 
James II. to the Rise of the Bangorian Controversy in 1717. By the 
Rev. T. Debary, M.A. 8vo. Us. 

A Treatise on Metaphysics in Connexion with Revealed Religion. 
By the Rev. J. H. MacMahon. 8vo. lis. 

Aids to Pastoral Visitation, selected and arranged by the Rev. 
H. B. Browning, M.A., Curate of St. George, Stamford. 8vo. 6s. 

A Popular Paraphrase of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, with 
Notes. By the Rev. A. C. Bromehead, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6rf. 

Remarks on Certain Offices of the Church of England, popularly 
termed the Occasional Services. By the Rev. W. J. Dampier. I2mo. 6s. 

The Sympathy of Christ. Six Readings for the Sundays in Lent» 
or for the Days of the Holy Week. By the Rev. W. J. Dampier, MJl., 
Vicar of Coggeshall. Second Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

On Party Spirit in the English Church. By the Rev. S. Robins. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Papers on Preaching and Public Speaking. By a Wykehamist. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

This volome is an enlargement and extension, with corrections, of the 
Papers which appeared in the " Guardian " in 1858-9. 

The Speaker at Home. Chapters on Public Speaking and Reading 
aloud, by the Rer. J. J. Halcombe, M.A., and on the Physiology of Speech, 
by W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. 8*. W. 

The English Churchman's Signal. By the Writer of " A Plain 
Word to the Wise in Heart." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Plain Word to the Wise in Heart on our Duties at Church, and 
on our Prayer Book. Fourth Edition. Sewed, Is. 6d. 

Register of Parishioners who have received Holy Confirmation. 
Arranged by William Fraser, B. C. L., Vicar of Alton. Oblong 4to. 
7s. 6d. ; 105. Qd. ; I2s. 

Readings on the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. 
By J. 8. Blunt. Second Edition^ enlarged. Fcap. 8ro. 3s. fid. 

Confirmation. By J. S. Blunt, Author of " Readings on the 
Morning and Evening Prayer," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Life after Confirmation. By the same Author. 18mo. li. 

Welchman on the Thirty -nine Articles of the Church of England, 
with Scriptural Proofs, &c. 18mo. 25. or interleaved for Students, 35. 

Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with his 
famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 32mo. 25. 

The Book of Psalms (Prayer Book Version). With Short Head- 
ings and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. Second arid cheaper Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth limp, red edges, 25. 6a. 

Family Prayers : — containing Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, for 
every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, 
B.D., Prebendary of St. Paid's. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. l5. ; sewed, 9(/. 



Household Prayers on Scriptural Subjects, for Four Weeks. 
With Forms for various occasions. By a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Forms of Prayer adapted to each Day of the Week. For use 
in Families or Households. By the Rev. John Jebb, D.D., 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson. A New Edition, to which is now added a Memoir of Mr. Isaac 
Walton, by William Dowling, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Illustrative Notes, numerous Portraits, and other Engrav- 
ings, Index, Sec. Crown 8vo. 105. id. Calf antique, 155. Morocco, 185. 

The Life of Martin Luther. By H. Worsley, M. A., Rector of 

Easton, Suffolk. 2 vols. 8vo. U 45. 
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The Church Hymnal, (with or without Psalms.) 12mo. Large 
Type, Is. M. 18mo. U. S2mo. for Parochial Schools, 6d. 

This book is now in nse in every English Diocese, and is the Authorixed 
Book in some of the Colonial Dioceses. 

Three Lectures on Archbishop Cranmer. By the ReT. C. J. 
Burton, M. A., Chancellor of Carhsle. 12mo. 8«. 

Church Heading : according to the method advised by Thomas 
Sheridan. By the Rer. J. J. Halcombe, M.A. 8to. Zs. 6(2. 

The Kafir, the Hottentot, and the Frontier Farmer. Passages 
of Missionary Life from the Journals of the Ven. Archdeacon Merriman. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 35. Qd. 

Lectures on the Tinnevelly Missions. By the Rer. Dr. Caldwell, 
of Edeyenkoody. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6<£. 

The " Cruise of the Beacon." A Narrative of a Visit to the 
Islands in Bass's Straits. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Tasmania. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. bs. 

\* Messrs. Bell and Daldy are agents for all the other Publications of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The Sweet Psalmist of Israel ; or, the Life of David, King of 
Israel ; illustrated by his own Psalms, newly versified in various metres. 
By the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

Giles Witheme 3 or, The lleward of Disobedience. A Village 
Tale for the Young. By the Rev. J. P. Parkinson, D.C.L. Sirth 
Edition. 6d. 

The Disorderly Family ; or, the Village of R • ♦ • ♦. A Tale for 
Young Persons. In Two Parts. By a Father. 6d. ; Cloth, gilt edges, U. 




By the Rbv. J. Erskive Clarke, of Derby. 

EART Music, for the Hearth-Ring ; the Street-Walk ; 
the Country Stroll; the Work- Hours; the Rest-Day; the 
Trouble- Time. New Edition. Is. paper; Is. %d. cloth limp. 

The Giant's Arrows. A Book for the Children of 

Working People. 16mo. 0(/. ; cloth, \s. 

Children at Church. Twelve Simple Sermons. 2 vols. 1«. each ; 
1«. M. clpth, gilt ; or together in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 2«. M. 

Little Lectures for Little Folk. 16mo. 1». 

Plain Papers on the Social Economy of the People. Fcap. 8to. 
2$.M. 

No. 1. Recreations of the People. — No. 2. Penny Banks. — No. 8. La> 
bourers' Clubs and Working Men's Refreshment Rooms. — No. 4. Children 
of the People. M. each. 
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lEJe Hebottonal Etirars. 

Edited by the Very Rer. W.F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 

A Series of Works, original or selected from well-known Church of Eng- 
land Divines, published at the lowest price, and suitable, from 
their practical character and cheapness, for 
Parochial distribution. 

I HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 2 vols. 
(1260 pages,) 32mo. Cloth, b*. ; calf, gilt edges, 9«. Calf 
antique, 125. 

In. Separate Parts. 

ADVENT to LENT, cloth. 1«. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; 

LENT, cloth. 9d. : calf. 2s. M. EASTER, cloth, 9d. ; calf, 2s. dd. TBI- 

NITY. Part I. 1*.; calf, 25. M. TRINITY, Part II. l5.; calf, 25. 6d. 

%• Large Paper Edition^ 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. large type. 145. Morocco, 305. 

The Christian taught by the Church's Services. (490 pages), 
royal 32mo. Cloth, 25. &/. ; calf, gilt edges, 45. Qd. Calf antique, 65. 

In Separate Parts. 
ADVENT TO TRINITY, cloth, I5. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 25. M. TRI- 
NITY, cloth, M. ; calf. 25. 2d. MINOR FESTIVALS, 8rf. ; calf, 25. 2d. 
\* Large Paper Edition^ Fcap. 8vo. large type. fis. 6d. Calf antique, or 
morocco, II5. M. 

Devotions for Domestic Use. 32roo. cloth, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 

45. Calf antique, 55. 6(£. Containing : — 

The Common Prayer Book the best Companion in the Family as well 

as in the Temple, 'id. 
Litanies for Domestic Use, 2d. 
FamilyPrayers ; or, Morning and Evening Services for every Day in 

the Week. By the Bishop of Salisbury ; cloth, (h/. ; calf, 25. 
Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the 
Texts to which they refer. By the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. ; cloth, 9d. 
%* These are arranged together as being suitable for Domestic Use ; but 
they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Aids to a Holy Life. First Series. 32mo. Cloth, 1*. ^d, ; calf, 
gilt edges, 35. ^ Calf antique, 55. Containing: — 

Prayers for the Young. By Dr. Hook, \d. 

Pastoral Address to a Young Communicant. By Dr. Hook, \d. 

Helps to Self-Examination. By W. F. Hook. D.D., Id. 

Directions for Spending One Day Well. By Archbisnop Synge, 4tf. 

Rnles for the Conduct of Human Life. By Archbishop Synge. \d. 

The Sum of Christianity, wherein a short and plain Account is given 
of the Christian Faith ; Christian's Duty ; Christian Prayer ; Chris- 
tian Sacrament. By C. Ellis, \d. 

Ejaculatory Prayer; or, the Duty of Offering up Short Prayers to God 
on all Occasions. By R. Cook. 2d. 

Prayers for a Week. From J. Sorocold, 2d. 

Companion to the Altar; being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medita- 
tions. Edited by Dr. Hook. Cloth, ed. 
*«* Any of the above may be had for distribution at the prices affixed ; they 
are arranged together as being suitable for Yoimg Persons and for Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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The DevotioTud Library contintted. 

Aids to a Holy Life. Second Series. 32mo. Cloth, 2$, ; calf, 
gilt edges. Is, Calf antique, 5$. M. Containing : — 
Holy Thoughts and Pntvers, arranged for Daily Use on each Day in 

the Week. 8rf. 
The Retired Christian exercised on Divine Thoughts and Hearenly 

Meditations. By Bishop Ken. 3d. 
Penitential Reflections for the Holy Season of Lent, and other Days of 

Fasting and Abstinence during the Year. 6d. 
The Crucified Jesus; a Devotional Commentary on the XXII aad 

XXIII Chapters of St. Luke. By A. Homeck, D.D. 3eL 
Short Reflections for every Morning and Evening during the We^. 

By N. Spinckes, 2d. 
The Sick Man Visited ; or, Meditations and Prayers for the 8ick Boom. 

By N. Spinckes, Sd. 
*«* These are arranged together as being suitable for Private Meditation and 

Prayer : they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Helps to Daily Devotion. d2mo. Cloth, 8<2. Containing: — • 
The Sum of Christianity, Irf, 
Directions for mending One Day Well, |rf. 
Helps to Self-Examination, ^. 
Short Reflections for Morning and Evening, 2d. 
Prayers for a Week, 2d. 
The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; in Three 
Parts, with suitable Meditations and Prayers. By W. Reading, M.A. 
82mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges. Is. Calf antique, 5s. 6d. 

HalPs Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the Texts 
to which they refer, by the Rev. R. B. Exton, M Jl. S2mo. cloth, 9d. ; 
limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. Sd^ 

Devout Musings on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 32mo. Cloth, 
5s. ; calf, gilt edges, 9«. ; calf antique, 12s. Or, in four parts, price Is. 
each ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. 32mo. cloth, Sd. ; calf, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
%• A Large Paper Edition for Prizes, &c. Is. Bd. ; calf, gilt edges, 3c. 6d. 




HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. New Edititm. 4 vols, 
fcap. 8vo., large type, 14s. ; morocco, 80s. 

The Christian taught by the Church's Services. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. New Edition^ fcap. 8vo. large type, 
6s. 6d. Antique calf, or morocco, lis. 6d. 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each 
Day of the Week, accordinff to the statef Hours of Prayer. Fifth Edititm, 
with additions. Ittmo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, Ss. 

A Companion to the Altar. Being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and 
Meditations, and the Office of the Holy Communion. Edited by Uie '^erj 
Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. Second Edition. Handsomely printed in red 
and black. 32mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. Morocco, 3s. &/. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. Edited by W. P. 
Hook, D.D. iMvge paper. Cloth, Is. M. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. M. 
%* For cheap editions of the above Five Books, see List of the DevotioiMkl 
Library. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS- 

A Series of Gkreek and Latin Anthon. With English Notes. 8ro. Edited 
hy varioos Scholars, under the direction of O. I^ng, Esq., M.A., Classical 
Lecturer of Brighton College : and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 

3ESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 18*. 

Cicero's Orations. Edited by G. Long, M.A. 4 rols. 
Vol. L 16».; Vol, II. 14*; Vol. III. 16».; Vol. IV. 18*. 

Demosthenes. By R. Whiston, M.A., Head Master of Bochester 

Grammar School. Vol. I. 10*. Vol. II. preparing. 
Euripides. By F. A. Faley, M.A. 3 rols. 16*. each. 
Herodotus. By J. W. Blakesley, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 33*. 

Hesiod. By F. A. Paley, M. A. 10*. M. 

Horace. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 18*. 

Juvenal and Fersius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 14*. 

Sophocles. By F.H.Blaydes, M.A. Vol.1. 18*. Y6Lll.pnparmg. 

Terence. By E. St. J. Parry, M. A., Balliol College, Oxford. 18*. 

Virgil. By J. Conin^n, M.A., Professor of Latin at Oxford. 
Vol. L containing the Bncolics and Gkorgics. 12*. Vol. II. m MejE>res*. 

Plato. By W. H. Thompson, M.A. Vol. L [Preparing. 



A Series of (}reek and Latin Authors. Newlj Edited, with Engliria 
Notes for Schools. Fcap. 8to. 

CAESAKIS Commentarii de Bello Gallioo. Setxmd 
Edition. Bj O. Long, M.A. 6*. ed. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, Books 1 to 3. With English 
' Notes for Janior Classes. By O. Long, M.A. 2*. U, 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, Sive de Senectute, Laelius, Shne 
de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By G. Long, M.A. 49. dd. 

Quinti Horatli Flacci Opera Omnia. By A. J. Macleane, 6*. 6d. 
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Grammar-School Classics continued, 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. By F. A. Faley. 5«. 

C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long, M.A. 5s. 

Taciti German ia et Agricola. By P. Frost, M.A. 3«. 6<f. 

Xenophontis Anabasis, with Introduction: Geographical and 
otner Notes, Itinerary, and Three Maps compiled from recent surveys 
By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. New Edition. Ss. 

Xenophontis Cvropaedia. By G. M. Gbrham, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 

Uniform with the abooe. 

The New Testament in Greek. With English Notes and Pre&ces 

by J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 730 pages. 7<. 6d. 



This series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap 
and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical 
execution to the small German editions now current in this country, and more 
convenient in form. 

The texts of the Bibliotheca Classica and Grammar School Classics, so far 
as they have been published, will he adopted. These editions have taken 
their place amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Classical Litera- 
ture of this country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judicious 
and practical nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors have formed 
their texts from a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is believed 
that no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 
16mo. size, and will be issued at short intervals. 

ESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley. 3s. 

Csesar de Bello Gallico, ex recensione G. Long, A.M. 2s. 

Cicero, de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistolae Selectee, 

ex recensione O. Long, A.M. 1«. 6d, 

Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Paley, A. M. 3 vols. 3». Sd. each. 

Herodotus, ex recensione J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 2 vols. 7s. 

Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M. 2s. 6d, 

Lucretias, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Thucydides, ex recensione J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 toU. 7s. 

Vergilius, ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 3«. 6d. 

Xenophontis Anabasis, ex recensione J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 

[Shortly. 

Novum Testamentum Graecum Textus Stephanie!, 1550. Aoce- 

dunt variae Lectio nes editionnm Bexae, Elseviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 

dorfii, Tregellesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 4*. 6rf. 

Also, on 4to. writing paper, for MSB. notes. Half bound, gilt top, 12r. 
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With English Notes for Schools. Uniform with the Qbammak School 
Classics. Fcap. 8to. 

iVENTURES de T^Mmaque, par F^neloD, 
" C. J. Delille. Second Edition, revised, i*. 6rf. 




Histoire de Charles XII. par Voltaire. 
L. Direy. Second Edition^ revised. 3*. &/. 



Edited bj 

Edited bj 

Second Edition, revised. Edited by 



Select Fables of La Fontaine. 
F. Ghisc, M.A. Zs. 

" None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French author, 
either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or the occasional 
licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. The renderings 
of idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the purity of English per- 
fect." — Athencnan. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 3«. 6d. 

This interesting story has been selected with the intention of providiuff 
for schools and young persons a good specimen of contemporaiy French 
literature, free from the solecisms which are frequently met with in writers 
of a past age. 

The Wallenstein of Schiller, with Notes by Dr. A. Buchheim. 

{Immediately 




©lajsjjical JEailw. 8vo. 

\ OTABILIA Qusedam : or, the principal tenses of such 
Irregular (}reek Verbs and such elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. \s. (U. 
Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. 1*. 
Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. Is. 
Latin Versification. 1*. 
The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1«. 

Homeric Dialect : its leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird,T.C.D. 1«. W. 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irre^lar and DefiBctive; their 
leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copious 
Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation. Rules for formation of 
tenses, &c. &c. By I. S. Baird, T.C.D. New Edition, revised. 3s. 6(2. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, &c By J. Tate, 
M.A. New Eiitian, revised. U.^. 



N Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 24 Maps ; 
constructed by W. Hushes, ana edited by O. Long. New Edi- 
tion, with coloured outlines, and an Index of Places. 12s. M. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geogpraphy. The 
Maps constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Imp. 8vo. 6s. 

First Classical Maps, with Chronological Tables of Grecian and 
Boman History, Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. 
By the Rev. J. Tate, M Jl. Third Edition. Imp. 8to. U. 9d. 
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The Choephorae of .^Ischyliis and its Scholia. Revised and in- 
terpreted by J. F. Daries, Esq., B^., Trinity College, Dublin. 8to. 
7». erf. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A., one of the 

Masters of Merchant Taylors' School. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 

of Comparative Ghrammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in 
University College. Third Edition^ revised. Post 8vo. 8s. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., 

F.B.S. Third Edition. Post 8vo. Zs.td. 

Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended to pre- 
pare boys for Key's Short Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. 2s. 

RuIqs for the Genders of Latin Nouns, and the Perfects and Su- 
pinesof Verbs ; with hints on Construing, &c. By H. Haines, M JL. Is. 6(/. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. P. Frost, 

M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo.2s.6(f. Key, 4s. 

The Works of Virgil, closely rendered into English Rhythm, and 
illustrated from British Poets of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By 
the Rev. R. C. Singleton, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Blustrated with 50 Engravings from 
the Antique. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Morocco, 9s. 

Selections from Ovid : Araores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. a*. «tf. 

Sabrinae Corolla in hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con- 
texuerunt tres viri floribns legendis. Editio Altera. 8vo. 12s. Man>oeo,21s. 

A First Cheque Book for Latin Verse Makers. By the Rev. 
F. Gretton, Stamford Free (Grammar School. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6(/. 

This little volume contains about 60 sets of verses, graduated in difS- 
culty : — the exercise is to be torn out by the Master, and the paper is to be 
handed up by the boy when he has written the Latin Version underneath. 

Reddenda ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for translation into 
Latin Prose and Verse. By the Rev. F. £. Qretton. Crown 8vo. is. M. 

Auxilia Graeca : containing Forms of Parsing and Greek Trees, 
the Greek Prepositions, RnTes of Accentuation, Greek Idioms, &c. Sue. 
By the Rev. H. Fowler, M.A. 12mo. 3s. &/. 

Rudimentary Art Instruction for Artisans and others, and for 
Schools. FREEHAND OUTLINE. Part I. Outlikb froii Odtlikk, 
or from the Flat. 3s. Part II. Outline froii Objects, or firom the 
Round. 4s. By John Bell, Sculptor. Oblong 4to. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises in Elementary Algebra, with an 
Appendix containing Papers of Miscellaneous Examples. Designed for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. O. F. Wright, M.A., Mathematical 
Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6(f. 

The Elements of Euclid. Books I.— VI. XL 1—21 ; Xll. 1, 2 ; 
a new text, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. 4s. (U. 
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A Oradaated Series of Exercises on the Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— YI.; XI. 1--21 ; XII. 1, 2. Beleoted aud arranged by Henry 
J. Hoee, M.A. 12mo. U. 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions in 
the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Enclid's Elements, 
(usually read in the Universities,) prepared for Students in Geometry. 
By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New Edttian. Fcap. 8vo. U. On cards, 
in case, 6». 6d. ; without the Figures, Qd. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms ; containing to seven places of deci- 
mals, natural numbers, answering to all Logarithms from -00001 to *99099 ; 
and an improred table of Gauss' Logarithms, by which may be foimd the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix, 
containing a Table of Annuities for three Joint Lives at 3 per cent. Car- 
lisle. By H. £. Filipowski. Third Edition. 8vo. lbs. 

Handbook of the Slide Rule : showing its applicability to Arith- 
metic, including Interest and Annuities ; Mensuration, including Land 
Burvejring. With numerous Examples and nsefiil Tables. By W. H. 
Bayley, H. M. East India Civil Service. 12mo. 6«. 

The Mechanics of Construction ; including the Theories on the 
Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
numerous Ezunples. By Stephen Fenwick, Esq., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. I2s. 




A Nbw Fsehch Course, by Mons. F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 

French Master at Brighton CnUege, 

{E Petit Compa«^on: a French Talk-book for Little 
Children. With numerous woodcuts. 16mo. Zs.6d. [Shortly. 

First French Book ; beine a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. Hd. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the 
words at the end of the work. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and Exercise Book, on 
a new and practical plan, exhibiting the chief peculiarities of the French 
Language, as compared with the English, and intended as a sequel to the 
** First French Book." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Key to the First and Second French Books. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6<2. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or. Selections of Complete 
Stories firom the best French Authors, who have written fbr the Young. 
With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Guide to Modem French Conversation : containing : — 
I. The most current and useftil Phrases in Every- Day Talk ; II. Every- 
bodjr's Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a row plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or. Selections from the 
best Enjjlish Prose Writers. With copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. Qd. Key, 6c. 
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HE French Drama ^ bein? a Selection of the best Tr»- 
ffedies and Comedies of Moliire, Racine, P. Comeille, T. 
Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arffnments in English at the 
head of each scene, and Notes, Critical and Eiqilanatosy, br 
A. Qombert. 18mo. Sold separately at 1«. each. Hali- 
boond, If. 6d. each. 



COKBOIB8 BT MOLIBBB. 

Les Pr^denses Ridicnlea. 
L'EcoIe des Femmes. 
L'EcoIe des Maris. 
Le MMecin Malgr^ LaL 
M. de Poaceaagnae. 
Amphitryon. 



Le Misanthrope. 

L'Arare. 

Le Bonrgeois Qentilhomme. 

Le Tartuffe. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Les Femmes Savantes. 

Les Foorbenes de Scapin. 

TRA0E01B8, &C. BT BACINB. 

La Th^baTde, oo les Fr^res Bajaset. 

Ennemis. Mithridate. 

Alexandre le Grand. Iphiff£nie. 

Andromaqoe. Pheore. 

Les Plaideors, (^Com.') Esther. 

Britannicos. Athalie. 
B^r^nice. 



LeCid. 
Horace. 
Cinna. 
Polyeucte. 

Bmtos. 
Zaire. 
Alsire. 
Orestes. 



TRAOEOIBS, &C. BT P. C0R9EILLB. 

Pom pee. 



BT T. cobnbule. 
Ariane. 



PLATS BT TOLTAIRB. 

ILe Fanatisme. 
Merope. 
La Mort de C4sar. 
Semiramis. 



Le Nouveau Tr^r : or, French Student's Companion : designed 

to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sight. TkmaUh 
JBrft^ion, with Additions. By M. £«^ S***^. 12mo. Roan, 8(. 6(^ 

A Test-Book for Students: Examination Papers for Students 
preparing for the Universities or for Appointments in the Army and 
Civil Service, and arranged for General Use in Schools. By the Rrr. 
Thomas Stantial, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bridg- 
water. Part I. — Histoxy and Geography. 2s. M. Part II. — Language 
and Literature. 2s. ed. Part III.— Mathematical Science. 2s. ^ Part 
IV.— Physical Science. Is. ed. Or in 1 vol.. Crown 8vo., 7«. (W. 

Tables of Comparative Chronology, illustrating the division uf 
Universal History into Ancient, Medieval, and Si^em History; and 
containing a System of Combinations, distingpished by a particular type, 
to assist the Memory in retaining Dates. By W. £. Bickmore and tae 
Rev. C. Bickmore, M.A. Third Mditum. 4to. 6s. 

A Course of Historical and Chronological Instruction. By W. 
E. Bickmore. 2 Parts. 12mo. Zs. 6d. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History : or, A General Sum- 
mary of Dates ana Events for £e use of Schools, and Candidates for Publie 
Examinations. By Arthur Bowes. Third Edition^ enlarged. 8to. 2i. 
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The Student's Text-Book of English and General History, from 
B. c. 100 to the present time. With Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch 
of the English Constitution. By D. Beale. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. 
Sewed. 2«. Cloth, 2«. ft/. 

" This is very much in advance of most works we hare seen devoted to 
similar purposes. We can award very high praise to a volume which 
may prove mvaluable to teachers and taugnt." — Athetueum. 

The Elements of the English Language for Schools and Colleges. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. University College School. New Edition^ en- 
larged. [In the Prets. 

The Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography, calculated 
to facilitate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 

the Blank Maps. By M. E . . . S 12mo. 2s. 

II. The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 25. coloured. 

The 1862 Edition of Under Govemment : an Official Key to the 
Civil Ser>'ice, and Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the 
Crown. By J. C. Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. New 
Edition, Cr.Svo. 3*.6d. 

Government Examinations; bein^ a Conipanion to << Under 
Qovemment," and a Guide to the Civil Service £xaminaUon8. By J. C. 
Parkinson. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Manual of Book-keeping ; by an Experienced Clerk. 12mo. 
Eighth Edition. As, 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 4to. 8s. 6d 

Penmanship. Theoretical and Practical, Illustrated and Explained. 
By B. F. Foster. I2mo. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

(Goldsmith's (J.) Copy Books : five sorts, large, text, round, small, 
and mixed. Post 4to. on fine paper. Qs. per dosen. 

The Toung Ladies' School Record : or. Register of Studies and 
conduct. 12mo. 6d. 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian 
Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 2s. Qd. ; calf, is. 6d. 

Manual of Astronomy : a Popular Treatise on Descriptive, Phy- 
sical, and Practical Astronomy. By John Drew, F.R.A.S. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

The First Book of Botany. Being a Plain and Brief Introduction 
to that Science for Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. Loudon. Il- 
lustrated with 36 Wood Engravings. Second Edition. I8mo. Is, 

A Handy Book of the Chemistry of Soils. By John Scoffem. 
M. B. Crown 8vo. As. 6d. 

English Poetry for Classical Schools 5 or, Florilegium Poeticum 
Anglieanum. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Hints and Helps for Youths leaving School By the Rev. J. S. 
Qilderdale, MA. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. Calf, 8«. &/. 
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Bell and Daldt's Illustrated School Books. 
Royal 16mo. 
CHOOL Primer. 6d: 
School Reader. Is. [ShortUf. 

Poetry Book for Schools. 1«. 




CODRBB OP InSTHUCTIOM POR THE YOCNO, BY HORACE 

Grakt. 

XERCISES for the Improvement of the Senses ; for 
Voang Childdren. 18mo. U. 6d. 

Geography for Young Children. New Edition. 18mo. 2«. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. New Edition. 18mo. U 6d. 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. New Edition. 18mo. 3<. 





PERIODICALS. 

OTES and Queries : a Medium of Intercommunication 
for Literary Men, Artiste, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 

Published ererj Saturday. 4to. 4c^., stamped, bd. 
Vols. I. to XII. Second Series now ready, 10«. id. each. 
*«* (General Index to the First Series, bs. 
Second Series, 55. [Preparing. 

The Monthly Medley for Happy Homes. A N6w Miscellany 
for Children. Conducted by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke. Price Id. 
Volumes for 1860 and 1861, U. ed. each. 

The Parish Magaxine. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A., 
Derby. Monthly, price Id. Volumes for 1859, 1860, and 1861, U. ed, and 
2«. each. 

The Mission Field : a Monthly Record of the Proceedings of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Uospel. Vols. II. to VI. poet Sro. 8«. 
each. (Vol. I. is out of print.) Continued in Numbers, 2d, each. 

ITie Gospel Missionary. Published for the Society for the Pro- 
pai^tion of the Gtospel in Foreign Parts, Monthly at \d. Vols. II. t« 
XI in cloth, U. each. (Vol. I. is out of print.) 

Missions to the Heathen ; being Records of the Progress of the 
Efforts made by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts for the Conversion of the Heathen. Published occasionally in a 
cheap form for distribution, at prices varjring from Id. to Is. 9d, each. 
Nos. 1 to 43 are already published. 

Church in the Colonies, consisting chiefly of Journals by the 
Colonial Bishops of their Progress and Special Visitations. Published 
occasionally at prices varying firom 2d. to is. 6d. each. Noa.^1 to 87 art 
already published. 
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[LARKE'S COMMERCIAL COPY-BOOKS. 

Price 4d. A liberal allowance to Schools and 
Colleges. 
The FiasT Copt- Book oontaizu elementary tums^ with a broad 
mark like a T, which divides a well-formed turn into two equal parts. This 
exercise enables the learner to jndge of form, distanctf and proportion. 

The Skcoxd contains targe-hand letters, and the means bj which such 
letters may be properlj combined ; the joinings in writing being probably as 
difficult to learn as the form of each character. This book also gives the whole 
alphabet, not in separate letters, but rather as one word ; and, at the end of 
the alphabet, the difficult letters are repeated so as to render the writing of the 
pnpil more thorough and uniform. 

The Third contains additional large-hand prtuiice. 

The Fourth contains large-hand words, commencing with unfiaurished 
capitals; and the words being short, the capitals in question receive the 
attention they demand. As Large, and Extra Lai^e-text, to which the fingers 
of the learner are not equal, have been dispensed with in this series, the 
popular objection of having too many Copy-books for the pupil to drudge 
through, is now fairly met When letters are very large, the scholar cannot 
compass them without stopping to change the position of his hand, which 
destroys the freedom which such writing is intended to promote. 

The Fifth contains the essentials of a useful kind of small-hand. There 
are first, as in large-hand, Ave easy letters of the alphabet, forming fonr 
copies, which of course are repeated. Then follows the remainder of the 
alphabet, with the difficult characters alluded to. The letters in this hand, 
especially the a, c, d, g, o, and q, are so formed that when the learner will 
have to correspond, his writing will not appear stiff. The copies in this book 
are not mere Large-hand reduced. 

The Sixth contains small-hand copies, with instructions as to the manner 
in which the pupil should hold his pen, so that when he leaves school he may 
not merely have some facility in copying, but really possess the information 
on the subject of writing which he may need at any future time. 

The Sevkhth contains the foundation for a style of small-hand, adapted to 
females, moderately pointed. 

The Eighth contains copies for females; and the holding of the pen is, of 
oonrse, the subject to which they specially relate. 

This Series is specially adajitedfjr those who are preparing for a commercial 
Ufe. It is generally found when a boy leaves school that his writing is of such 
a character that it is some months before it is available for book-keeping or 
accounts. The special object of this Series of Copy- Books is to form his writing 
in such a style that he may be put to the work of a counting-house at once. By 
f Mowing this course from the first the writing is kept free and legible, whilst it 
avoids unnecessary J^urishing. 

Specimens of hand-writing after a short course may be seen on application to 
the Publishers. 
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A SERIES OF SELECT WORKS OF 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

^HE intention of the Publishers is to produce a Series of 
Volumes adapted for general reading, moderate in price, 
compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style 
fitting them to to permanently preserved. 

They do not profess to compete with the so-called cheap volumes. 
They believe tnat a cheapness which is attained by the use of 
inferior type and paper, and absence of editorial care, and whidi 
results in volumes that no one cares to keep, is a false cheapness. 
They desire rather to produce books superior in quality^ and 
relatively as cheap. 

Each volume will be carefully revised by a competent editor, 
and printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with new type, 
and ornaments and initial letters specially designed for the series. 

The Pocket Volumes will include all classes of Literature, boUi 
copyright and non-copyright j — Biography, History, Voyages, 
Travels, Poetry, sacml and secular, Books of Adventure and 
Fiction. They will include Translations of Foreign Books, and 
also such American literature as may be considered worthy of 
adoption. 

The Publishers desire to respect the moral claims of authors 
who cannot secure legal copyright in this country, and to re- 
munerate equitably those whose works they may reprint 

Hie books will be issued at short intervals, in paper covers, at 
various prices, from 1«. to 3«. 6<2., and in cloth, top edge gilt, at 
6d. per volume extra, in half morocco, Roxburgh style, at U. 
extra, in antique or best plain morocco (Hayday), at 4$. extra. 

iVbcf; Ready* 
The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. 6d, 
The Midshipman. Bj Capt. Basil 

Hall, R.N. 9s. 
The Lieutenant and Commander. By 

the same Author. 9s. 



Southejr's Life of Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
George Herbert's Poems. 2s. 
George Herbert's Works. 9s. 
Longfellow's Poems. 2s. M. 
Lamb'sTalesfrom Shakspeare. 2s. ed. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 2s. Qd. 
Milton's Paradise Regained and 
other Poems. 2s. 6c/. 



Preparing, 
White's Natural History of Selbome. 
The Conquest of India. By CapC 

Basil Hall, R.N. 
Sea Songs and Ballads. By Charles 

Dibdin, and others. 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Wottoo, 

Hooker, &c. 
Walton's Complete Angler. 
Gray's Poems. 
Qoldsmith's Poems. 
Goldsmith's Ticar of Wakefield. 
Henry Taughan's Poems. 
Bnms's Poems. 
Bnms's Songs. 
Coleridge's Poems. 

And others. 
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